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Vol. IX OCTOBER, 1914 No. 2 
The President’s Desk 
THE President of the United States has set aside October 4 as 
PRAYERS a day of prayer that peace may be restored to the warring na- 
FOR PEACE 


tions of Europe. Even without this proclamation, the prayers of 
thousands of mothers have daily been raised to God that He might put it into the 
hearts of the leaders to remember His command “ to love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” It is fitting that the United States, which has within its borders, living in 
peace and harmony, citizens from all the nations involved in strife, should use its 
influence to restore peace. President Wilson’s request that neutrality be pre- 
served, even to the extent of not discussing the war, is a wise one. The real facts 
are not fully known, and such discussions can do no good. 

It does seem very hard that the ambitions of a few men can bring death 
and destruction to so many innocent, peace-loving people, but until brotherly 
love rules the hearts of all men there can be no assurance of peace for the world. 
The wheat and tares grow together in this world, and the battle to overcome evil 
in men’s hearts must be won first to assure peace among the nations of the earth. 
Notwithstanding this most fearful of all wars, God rules above the king- 
doms of earth, and out of the strife let us hope the world may learn lessons that 
will teach it a better way to settle differences. 

The mothers of the world should unite in teaching their boys that men of 
every race and creed are children of one Father, that the love of rule and the 
desire to possess what belongs to others are qualities against which every 
one should battle, that justice, fairness and consideration for others pertain to 
true manhood, and should govern conduct, not only in social and business life, 
but in the intercourse of nations. 

The European war should bring to every citizen of the United States a 
deeper love of country and a stronger purpose to hold this land to its great 
principles of freedom of thought, tolerance of others’ views, and liberty, based 
on a government by the people, for the welfare of all the people. It should bring 
gratitude to the hearts of American mothers that when sons are born to them, 
they are not all claimed for armies and battles, but are free men, free to pursue 
their lives in peaceful pursuits, free to defend their country if the need arise, 
but also free to develop better defences than the sword and rifle. Every 
mother’s heart aches for the mothers whose lives have been desolated, for the 
children who are fatherless because ambition and greed of a few have caused 
the strife which brings so much suffering to those who are innocent and helpless. 
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Every mother naturally desires her children to get the largest 


SOME THINGS amount of benefit out of the school, but some do not realize 


MOTHERS that to have the children do school work properly, condi- 
SHOULD DQ FOR tions in the home must conduce to it. Early hours for retiring, 
CHILDREN and plenty of sleep in a well-ventilated room should be required. 
IN SCHOOL 


This should be an unbroken rule, leaving evening pleasures dur- 
ing school days for Friday and Saturday only. 
A quiet hour for home study should be possible at a regular time each day. 
If there are problems in mathematics, the mind is clearer after a good 
night’s rest, and a half hour then is worth more than an, hour in the evening. 
No child can do good mental work unless he is in good physical condition, 
and to ensure this, mothers should see that a simple but nourishing breakfast 
is eaten without haste, and that the mid-day meal is appetizing and wholesome, 
whether it be luncheon or dinner or whether it be eaten at home or at school. 
Out-door exercise and play of some sort are necessary for children, and 
mothers should see that the opportunity is given for this, at regular times. 
The clothing of school children has much to do with their comfort and 
happiness; simplicity and cleanliness should characterize the clothing of all 
school children. The simple Peter Thrmpson suits of serge are appropriate, 
and are made for boys and girls, and cum easily be made at home if preferred. 
That all washable garments should be clean goes without saying ; where the sup- 
ply is limited, children may be taught to wash their own garments, and thus have 
them clean and fresh. Every mother owes this to her children and their teachers. 
Last, but not least, call on the teachers and learn what the school work for 
the year is to be, and let them know your desire to co-operate in all that the 
school plans to do, and for that reason you wish to understand all about it. 


THERE have been many requests from Montana and North 
and South Dakota to the National Congress of Mothers to 
PARENT-TEACHER help in establishing mothers’ circles and parent-teacher associa- 
ASSOCIATIONS tions in those States. Mrs. Robert H. Tate, Portland, Oregon, 
IN MONTANA, Vice-President of the Congress, will visit all the principal 
NORTH DAKOTA, towns of these States in October, meeting parents and teachers 
AED. SOUTH and helping them to organize. The cordial co-operation of 
DAKOTA the State and local superintendents in making the preliminary 
arrangements assures a welcome and an audience. 

Mrs. Tate will arrange for the active work of a child-hygiene department 
in each association, to reach all mothers of ‘babies, so that all parents may be 
included, even though their children have not reached school age. Through 
the Bureau of Education all these mothers will receive a bulletin on ‘ The 
Care ofthe Baby,” and later all bulletins published to promote home 
education and knowledge of child-nurture. Until every home is reached 
and every parent given opportunity to receive information in regard to 
bringing up children, and the important educational work of parents in the home, 
the Congress of Mothers and the Home Education Division of the Bureau of 
Education cannot fully accomplish their purpose. 

There can be no resting satisfied with present achievement while hundreds 
of thousands of fathers and mothers are groping in the dark, not knowing where 
to find light on their problems, and in many cases not even knowing that there 
is any light to be found. 

Organization precedes education. To complete it everywhere as soon as 
possible should be the aim of every State-—and to help do it, the effort of every 
earnest man or woman who understands why’ parent-teacher associations and 
mothers’ circles are necessary. It is a great national movement organized and 
becoming daily more efficient. 

If you would do something to give the children of to-day a better chance 
for the future, write to the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations and learn what you can do. . 


EXTENSION OF 




















Mothers’ Mistakes 


By MARGARETTA W. REA 


Because of their inability to act 
promptly, and because they lack perse- 
verance and concentration, many 
people of mature years are helpless, 
unproductive individuals. In the ma- 
jority of such cases these three attri- 
butes, which were natural to them as 
young children, have been enfeebled 
by misapplied training in early years. 

A normal child of two years instinc- 
tively carries out every idea the in- 
stant it occurs to him. He puts his 
whole thought upon the realization of 
one aim, and, unless interrupted, per- 
severes until he accomplishes that aim. 
As a child grows older this quality 
generally becomes less noticeable ; and 
frequently, due to misapplied training, 
it entirely disappears. I can _ best 
make you grasp the seriousness of 
this, by telling you how I have seen 
all three valuable assets of character 
—promptness of action, perseverance, 
concentration—weakened in children I 
have known personally. 

Many years ago I| knew a little boy 
who was supposed to be very stub- 
born. If his mother told him to do 
something, and he first said, “ No ”’— 
even if he afterwards wished to do 
her bidding—he would adhere to his 
first determination in spite of all pun- 
ishments. His mother thought that 
she had a wilfully defiant nature to 
overcome. She never let slide an 
opportunity to make the child give 
in—*‘ breaking his will,’”’ she called the 
treatment. If, instead of compelling 
him to do a thing just because she had 
told him to, she had tried to make him 
see the reason for obeying, he would 
have been learning to think for him- 
self, he would have acquired a deeper 
respect for her opinion, and, most im- 
portant of all, she would have been 
turning that power of perseverance 
into the right direction. This particu- 
lar boy grew into an unreasonably 
stubborn young man. Although he 


would persevere until he had accom- 


plished whatever he had undertaken, 
his actions always lacked good judg- 
ment, and he became a great stum- 
bling-block to himself and others. 

The proper training for a child is 
that which turns into the right direc- 
tion the powers he inherently possesses 
and develops those that do not grow 
as rapidly as they should. The same 
principle of treatment which will en- 
courage perseverance will also induce 
a child to act promptly. We mothers 
ought not to suggest a course of action 
long before it is a suitable time for 
the child to pursue it. Neither should 
we bribe him into doing one thing now, 
by promising that he may do something 
else later. Nor should he be allowed 
to put off completing one task because 
another has taken his fancy. If an 
idea occurs to him that would be better 
if done at some other time, we ought 
to explain to him “ why,” so that he 
will not idly procrastinate, but will 
exercise good judgment. 

One afternoon while calling upon a 
friend who had a little boy twenty-two 
months old, I was shocked to see her, 
in one-half hour’s time, thoughtlessly 
spoil an exhibition of all three charac- 
teristics. As her son came into the 
room, he caught sight of the blocks he 
had left on the window-seat. An idea 
of something he wished to build 
occurred to him. He immediately set 
to work to realize the picture he saw 
in his mind. Twice the blocks fell 
down before he had finished. Just 
as he had almost accomplished his 
aim, his mother, without looking to 
see what he was doing, said, “ Here, 
Sweetheart, go get mother her tan 
shoes.” But Sweetheart’s concentra- 
tion was too perfect for him to hear 
her at once, so she spoke again. This 
time. he heard her voice but did not 
grasp what she had said. For the 
third time his mother called, “ Come, 
Honey, go get mother her tan shoes, 
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that’s a good boy.” He turned away 
from his unfinished house with a pre- 
occupied look, and brought the shoes. 
His mother kissed him, saying, “ Now, 
go play.” Then to me, “ Isn't it won- 
derful, Mary, that he knows all the 
tan shoes from the black ones?” I 
thought it much more remarkable to 
see that little fellow’s promptness of 
action while his idea was a source of 
enthusiasm to him, his deep concentra- 
tion, and his perseverance. When he 
went back to play he did not try to 
finish the interrupted task. He started 
to build another house on the far end 
of the window-seat. His mother in- 
terrupted him again in this undertak- 
ing and in several other attempts with 
the blocks. Soon he became dissatis- 
fied with them, all because he had not 
been permitted to accomplish anything 


Had I Been 


Had I been one of those 
Who watched their sleeping flocks by night 
And saw the heavens, joy-faint with light, 
Beneath fair Bethlehem’s rose; 
Would I have known, could I have guessed, 
Would I have followed with the rest 
Upon that far strange quest? 


And had I been 
A guest in that small crowded inn 
Where Mary and the child enstabled lay, 
Would I adoring too have knelt to pray? 


And had I heard 
The hillside preacher’s word— 
‘Come unto me’, and ‘Blessed are the 
meek ’, 
Would I have guessed, would I have known 
This was the One we came to seek, 
This is Messiah; He alone? 


Would I have loved upon his breast to lean, 
Or coldly asked ‘ Who is this Nazarene?’ 
In wrath for Him have raised the sword— 
Incarnate God, the Spoken Word— 

Yet thrice denied him in one day, 
Mayhap have kissed his life away? 


Had I been one that day 

To stand on Calvary’s way, 
Would I have joined the cry, 

‘ Away with Him’ and ‘ Crucify’; 


with them; and he turned away to find 
other amusement. That mother greatly 
regrets that her little boy does not 
seem to care to play with his blocks 
for any length of time. She is intelli- 
gent enough to know that play of this 
kind develops a child’s ingenuity and 
imagination; but she cannot take a 
sufficiently disinterested view of the 
circumstances to realize that she her- 
self has spoiled his interest. To her, 
as to many mothers, a child’s play is 
only a pastime; whereas, on the con- 
trary, a child’s play is as serious as a 
man’s work. When in childhood his 
powers of perseverance and concentra- 
tion are dissipated by misdirected play 
and misapplied: training, and he be- 
comes a procrastinator, it will be im- 
possible for him in later life to acquire 
these invaluable habits. 


One of Those 


And helped to plait the crown of thorns, 
And held to him the cup of gall, 
And ‘deemed him lost whom the 
scorns, 
said * This 


is all?’ 


world 


And is the last’ and ‘ This 


How easy in these safe and pleasant days 
To worship and to praise! 


But if a sleeping babe now lay 

Within a manger filled with hay, 

And God’s star pointed out the way, 
Would I believe? Would I obey? 


How many great hearts silently 

Seek their Gethsemane 

To pray and weep, 

While we forgetting sleep. 
For Truth is mocked and scourged alway, 
And Love is crucified each day. 


Yet Love and Truth abide! 
Love bursts the tomb and breaks the bonds 
of Death 
And Hate, as ancient prophet saith. 
Sweet Bethlehem’s star 
Still shines afar, 
And Christ himself doth dwell 
In every heart that doeth well. 
So keep we still our Christmas-tide. 





City School Children Healthier than Country School 
Children 


By DR. PHILIP SUMNER SPENCE 


Country school children are any- 
where from 10 to 20 per cent. more 
unhealthy than city school children. 
In spite of all the harmful effects of 
overcrowding in our large centres, in 
spite of all the sanitary deficiencies 
of our slums, the children in the 
schools of our largest and most 
crowded cities are better off in the 
matter of health than the children who 
have the advantage of open air, plenty 
of exercise, and all the benefits which 
country life is supposed to bestow. 

For this condition our State sys- 
tems of education are to blame. Four 
hundred cities look to the health of 
their school children, but not one State 
in five cares for the physical well- 
being of the children in the rural dis- 
tricts. Not only do four States out 
of five refuse the medical inspection 
given to city children, but they allow 
insanitary conditions in the school- 
houses such as no city child is obliged 
to experience. 

This general conclusion is the result 
of an investigation conducted by a 
committee on health problems of the 
National Council of Education which 
has worked with the co-operation of 
a special committee of the American 
Medical Association. These commit- 
tees have been studying for two years 
the health problems of the rural 
schools, with the belief that the rural 
schools have been relatively neglected, 
and that their problems have been 
more pressing than the problems of 
the cities. 

The work of this joint committee 
has been under the direction of Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood, Columbia Univer- 
sity. A general survey was conducted 
which drew statistics from every State 
in the Union, and a special intensive 
study was made of the rural reports 
from Idaho, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Virginia. 


The data collected by this commis- 
sion show an amazing percentage of 
the children in the rural districts to 
be defective and in need of medical 
attention, 

“We grew up with the notion,” said 
Dr. Wood, in discussing the situation, 
“that the school children in the coun- 
try were bound to be much healthier 
than the children of the cities. Our 


parents always credited the little red 
schoolhouse for their excellent consti- 
tutions and their adequate education. 


RURAL SCHOOLHOUSES INSANITARY 


“Of late years, however, there has 
been a good deal of suspicion cast on 
that same little red schoolhouse. We 
have begun, in this day of sanitation 
and medical inspection, to have our 
doubts about its unqualified benefits. 
No one actually knew how bad the 
country schoolhouse was until the 
National Education Association made 
a survey. The results have been 
amazing—in many instances appall- 
ing. These results pointed to the fact 
that we are neglecting the health of 
the country school child to a serious 
degree, for wherever urban and rural 
statistics concerning the health of 
school children were contrasted the 
country child was found to be any- 
where from 5 to 20 per cent. more 
defective than the city child. 

“ Let me give you specific instances. 
For example, a special study of 1,831 
rural districts of Pennsylvania was 
made. The health of the children 
there was contrasted with the health 
of the school children in Harrisburg, 
Pittsburgh, and Altoona. 

‘“ We found that the total percent- 
age of defective children in Altoona 
was 69, in Pittsburgh 72.2. By de- 
fective I mean defective in the larger 
sense, which includes any physical or 
mental defect. 
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COUNTRY CHILD UNHEALTHIER 

“ Contrasted with this percentage of 
defective.children for the cities where 
the number would be even greater 
than in, say Philadelphia, the per- 
centage of defective children in the 
rural districts aggregated 75. 

“That means three-fourths of the 
294,427 country children in Pennsyl- 
vania need medical treatment. Com- 
pare this with New York, where the 
conditions of living are perhaps more 
menacing to the life of the child than 
any other centre in the country. Of 
New York’s 287,469 children 72 per 
cent. are in need of medical attention. 
Yet the slightly greater number of 
Pennsylvania’s country youngsters are 
75 per cent. defective. 

“Investigation of specific defects, 
as well as of general defectiveness, 
brought out the same general conclu- 
sion : the country child is not as healthy 
as the city child. A comparison was 
made between the school children of 
Orange County, Virginia, and the chil- 
dren of New York City. Take the 
figures for tuberculosis. One would 
fancy that here, at least, the country 
child, with all the advantages of 
fresh air, would suffer less from the 
great plague of our country. But the 
number of city children with lung 
trouble make up only a fraction of 1 
per cent., while 3.7 per cent. of the 
total number of country children had 
an affection of the lungs. 

“ Another defective condition which 
is supposed to be one of the most prev- 
alent and most insidious among our 
city school children, is that of malnu- 
trition. Poverty and ignorance have 
tended to make this condition a serious 
one; we realize its gravity when we 
hear that in this city the percentage 
of children suffering from poorly 
nourished bodies is 23.3 per cent. But 
should we not be still more amazed 
and alarmed to know that 31.2 per 
cent. of the country school children 
are listed under malnutrition? 

“Another charge laid against the 
big cities is that they produce mental 
defectives. Statistics from twenty- 


five cities were studied for this point 
and statistics drawn from the 1,831 
rural districts in Pennsylvania; Rural 
Township, Massachusetts; Cape May 
County and Cumberland County, New 
Jersey; Bannock County, Idaho, and 
Orange County, Virginia. 

“ This investigation showed a pro- 
portion of mental defectives in rural 
districts of .8 per cent., while that for 
the cities was but .2 per cent. 

‘ Using this same data for study, we 
found that heart trouble was more 
than twice as prevalent among coun- 
try as among city school children. The 
percentage of curvature of the spine 
for city children was but .13, while 
that for the children in the rural dis- 
tricts amounted to 3.5. 

“ Ear trouble was found to be preva- 
lent among city children to the extent 
of but I per cent. Among country 
children, however, it was nearly 5 per 
cent. City children suffering from 
some defect of the eyes number only 
5.1 per cent., while those in the rural 
districts reach the enormous total of 
21.08 per cent. In Bannock County, 
Idaho, this percentage for country 
school children amounted to very 
nearly 30. 

“ Adenoids in city children amount 
to but 8.5 per cent., but in the coun- 
try the percentage is 21.5. The fig- 
ures for enlarged tonsils are 8.8 per 
cent. for the children in the twenty- 
five cities, as contrasted with 30 per 
cent. for country children; in Idaho 
alone the percentage for the rural chil- 
dren is 43.9. 

“These findings are merely a sam- 
ple. They do not represent the entire 
country, but, inasmuch as representa- 
tive districts have been selected and 
those in neighboring or similar re- 
gions contrasted, I think that they 
furnish ground for the general con- 
clusion—that the country child is more 
unhealthy than the city child, and con- 
sequently needs more care from the 
State. 

BAD FOOD IN COUNTRY 


“ And why this condition of affairs ? 
Consider first the general conditions 
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which tend to counteract the effect of 
open air, of surroundings which it 
would seem should make for vigorous 
constitutions. 

“ Take food and the problem of mal- 
nutrition. Even when contrasted with 
our very poorest city districts, with 
the slums, where the pinch of poverty 
is sharpest, country-cooked food is not 
so good as the food that is prepared 
in the city. The available variety is 
much smaller in the country, and igno- 
rance of food values is much more 
prevalent than is supposed. This ac- 
counts in a large measure for the 
amazing amount of malnutrition which 
is undermining the constitutions of 
our country school children. 

“Consider defects of the ears, eyes, 
and teeth. These .are not so easily 
corrected in the country as in the city, 
though we have come to realize what 
havoc these defects can play with a 
child’s standing in school. That real- 
ization has led us to the institution of 
free clinics and of medical inspection 
in our city schools. In the large cen- 
tres competent doctors are available, 
medical and dental clinics are free. 

“ There are school nurses and well- 
informed school teachers to educate 
parents up to the necessity of using 
these clinics and of following out the 
school physician’s recommendations, 
of observing the simple rules of hy- 
giene as preventives. 

‘“ People in the country, on the other 
hand, are little inclined to seek aid 
from physicians or dentists or oculists, 
simply because they have not been edu- 
cated to do so except in extreme cases. 


STATES SHOULD ACT 

“Then consider the country houses, 
draughty and overheated. Tubercu- 
losis is not so well understood and the 
chances for house infection are much 
greater. Children in the country are 
much more exposed to unfavorable 
conditions in every way than are city 
children. They often must walk long 
distances in extreme heat, cold, or wet ; 
they sit in school with damp clothing 
and wet feet; they have only a cold 


basket luncheon. They almost invari- 
ably wear too much clothing indoors 
in cold weather, and are consequently 
chilled when they go out. 

“These are the general conditions 
which make for lowered vitality, for 
colds, for respiratory disorders, and 
finally for tuberculosis. These are the 
conditions under which the country 
child is being allowed to build up his 
education, although we realized some 
twenty years ago that we could not do 
the same with our city children and 
expect mental growth. 

“These general conditions are 
largely a matter of education carried 
into the homes of these people. But 
there are more specific conditions, the 
remedying of which is the direct re- 
sponsibility of the State. The little 
red schoolhouse may be picturesque, 
but it is insanitary to a degree which 
would horrify you were you to look 
closely into the places where we are 
training our future citizens, our farm- 
ers and workers of to-morrow. 

“There are still seven States in the 
Union where there is no regulation in 
the sanitation of country schools what- 
ever. But even in the States which 
provide for a sanitary regulation, 
either permissive or mandatory, which 
make a pretense of some sort of inspec- 
tion, conditions exist which belong to 
the medizval period of our educational 
development—conditions which men- 
ace both the health and morals of 
our school children. 

“ The country schoolhouse, except in 
the few States where some advance 
has been made for the betterment of 
the rural districts, is invariably bur- 
dened with bad ventilation. Heating 
is a hit or miss affair by means of the 
unjacketed school stove, resulting in 
lowered vitality both for pupils and 
teacher. Seating accommodations are 


so bad that it is small wonder that we 
found 3.5 per cent. of the country 
school children with spinal curvature, 
as against .13 per cent. of the city 
school children with the same defect. 

“ The general sanitary conditions are 
often unspeakable—right here in New 
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York State, where sanitary regulation 
is supposed to be in force, there exist 
accommodations worse than any which 
the lowest type of factory has to offer 
its adult workers. 

“Washing facilities are either not 
provided at all, or consist of a pail of 
water, a dirty basin, and a common 
towel. Drinking facilities are invari- 
ably worse. There is seldom anything 
other than the common drinking cup, 
which has been banned in our cities 
for the children of our slums. If there 
is a cistern it is all too often located 
without any reference whatever to the 
drainage. The water in many of these 
cisterns was found to be so badly 
contaminated that it was a serious 
menace to the children who were using 
it daily. 

“Often the drinking facilities are 
provided for only by an old water pail, 
frequently found unprotected in the 
rural coat-room, sometimes it is cov- 
ered by the hat of one of the girls— 
sometimes a towel dangles above it, 
with the wash basin on one side and 
the broom on the other. 

“Now take into consideration the 
many other contingencies which the 
country child has to meet—physical 
labor, ‘chores’ before he starts for 
school in the morning, a badly assorted 
breakfast, a long walk over bad roads 
—then subject him to direct infection 
through bad water, and it is small 
wonder that he falls prey to a dozen 
maladies more readily than the city 
child. 

“There is some work being done in 
individual districts throughout the 
country to alleviate these conditions. 
In Hastings-on-the-Hudson, for ex- 
ample, a hot luncheon is being offered 
to country school children. We have 
instituted the hot luncheon in our city 
schools, but we do not yet realize how 
much more the country school children 
are in need of it. In some counties 
of Minnesota the experiment is being 
tried, and with remarkable success, 
but this is pioneer work. 





FRESH AIR NOT ENOUGH 

“ These general conditions which 
surround the country child have not 
been unknown to our educators. They 
have been known more or less gener- 
ally by the public at large. But both 
educators and public have fancied that 
the sturdy country child—largely by 
reason of fresh air—has been able to 
overcome these menacing conditions, 
and without impaired vigor. But the 
findings of the National Education 
Association’s Survey have proved the 
contrary. 

“ These findings point, I believe, to a 
tremendous lack, a mighty fissure in 
our educational system. They point 
to a faulty perspective and a blinking 
of actual facts on the part of our edu- 
cators when they look out for the 
health of the city child and almost 
entirely neglect the health of the coun- 
try child. 

“ Not one State in five provides even 
nominal medical inspection and health 
care. for country school children. 
Twenty-five States make some provi- 
sion for a portion at least of their 
school children. In ten of these States 
health inspection of the schools has be- 
come mandatory, but this applies in 50 
per cent. of them only to the city 
schools. Just half of that number have 
no rural health inspection whatever. 

“ That is, in cities of 40,000 popula- 
tion and over in most cases school chil- 
dren have the advantage of medical 
inspection. Throughout the smaller 
towns, however, and in the rural dis- 
tricts, where conditions are much more 
of a drain on the child’s vitality, they 
are left to the care of the teacher only, 
who has to struggle with her problem 
as best she may, unaided by any medi- 
cal authority of any member of the 
Health Board. ~The county Health 
Officer, poorly paid, is often little bet- 
ter than none at all. 

“Fifteen of our States have per- 
missive laws for the inspection of their 
schools. As an evidence of how suc- 


cessful these laws are—Idaho and 
Maine are the only States having per- 
missive laws for health inspection 
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where rural health inspection has been 
enforced. Arkansas and Montana dis- 
regard the laws entirely and have no 
health inspection of any sort. 

“In seventeen of the twenty-five 
States there is no organized health in- 
spection of rural schools under compe- 
tent authorities. In Idaho, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Virginia there is such an organized 
system, and the statistics for the rural 
schools are kept distinct from those 
of the city schools. 

“ In Maine and in Rhode Island city 
and county records are listed together, 
a distinct disadvantage in determining 
the condition of the nation’s schools. 
In no States other than these I have 
mentioned is there health inspection 
for the rural districts. In a Common- 
wealth so advanced in educational 
matters as Massachusetts there is no 
health inspection of rural schools. 

“ The investigating commission sent 
questionnaires to every State to ascer- 
tain if the States would desire such in- 
spection. Every State promised to 
help in every way possible to obtain 
nation-wide inspection of rural schools. 
That is, all except Nevada. Nevada 
said: ‘ We have no health inspection, 
and no one has authority to give per- 
mission to make any investigation of 
the health of pupils in Nevada.’ 

“The welfare of our country de- 
pends upon no factor more indispen- 
sable, more vital, than the welfare of 
our rural life. Our finest crops are our 
children. The farmer does not see 
this truth. If he did he would rise up 
and demand State protection for his 
youngsters—a more important matter 
than tariff regulation. 

“ The rural school is the universal, 
the strategic position from which rural 
life can be improved. The State 


should see to it that the rural school 
is used to the very limit of its possi- 
bilities as a factor for improvement. 


And one of the first demands is that 
for trained health inspection, more or 
less uniform for all the States. 

“ The Inspector should be under the 
supervision of the Board of Educa- 
tion and not under that of the Board 
of Health. We have come to realize 
the inexpediency of divorcing any part 
of the educational system from the 
jurisdiction of one board. Three- 
fourths of the health inspection of 
schools in our large cities is now un- 
der the direct charge of the Board of 
Education in each city. Twenty States 
administer their health inspection 
under their Boards of Education. This 
has come to be the rational solution 
of the problem. 


REAL INSPECTION WANTED 


“The Inspector should be well 
trained in the diagnosis of disease and 
should have in addition the knowledge 
of the purposes of the modern edu- 
cator. He should form such an inte- 
gral part of the educational system 
that the child should regard him not 
as a separate factor in the system, but 
as indispensable as the teacher or the 
Superintendent. 

“ And even with the trained investi- 
gator, inspection cannot be perfect 
without the co-operation of the com- 
petent teacher. Teachers should be 
compelled by the State Boards of Edu- 
cation to prepare themselves so that 
they will be able to safeguard the 
health of the children given to their 
care. It should be made mandatory 
for teachers at least to have a course 
in normal diagnosis. 

“In addition to Inspector and 
teacher there is the possibility of the 
school nurse. There are now about 
700 school nurses all working in our 
larger cities. We have not yet waked 
up to the fact that we need school 
nurses in the cities, to say nothing 
of rural school nurses.”—New York 
Times. 











Apple Day an Innovation in Our Public Schools 


’ Wholesome Respect for the Most Popular Fruit 
Instilled in the Youngsters Anew 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


Nor so long ago, down in Cincin- 
nati, they celebrated Apple Day in the 
public schools, and, according to trust- 
worthy reports, by noon of that mem- 
orable Tuesday, Cincinnati’s visible 
supply of apples was at an unusually 
low mark. Not perhaps that the school 
children alone were responsible for 
this return to the apple, from costlier 
and possibly more fashionable fruits. 
Apple Day had been declared for all 
the city—rich and poor, old and young 
being urged to eat, on this day, as 
many apples as they reasonably could, 
but it was in the schools that the inter- 
est centred. 

Queen City residents did their best 
to celebrate Apple Day. Without 
doubt fruit- and grocery-store men 
and dealers otherwise agreed, there 
never before had been so many apples 
eaten in the city within a day. Thou- 
sands of the Kings of the Fruits dis- 
appeared to the tune of smacking lips. 
Commission merchants and grocers 
had provided themselves with large 
supplies and they had cause to be glad 
they did. It was no unusual sight 
to see men, women and children 
munching his Highness, King Apple, 
as they walked along the downtown 
streets. 

Many folk, on their way to work 
in the morning, kept the commission 
merchants busy, handing out red 
apples. But it was the children who 
made merriest and profited most over 
the affair. Those who attended school 
in the downtown districts of the city 
had the advantage of their school- 
mates on the hilltops. They made it 
their business to pass through the com- 
mission districts to get the apples, 
some for teachers, some for them- 
selves. 

In the schools, compositions were 
written that day on the apple. Where 
they were situated in the outlying dis- 


tricts, pupils were told to give as close 
a description as possible of the 
orchards they passed on their way to 
school. Amateur photographers of the 
class were invited to bring in snap- 
shots of orchards, and these were 
passed around, as an aid. 

It isn’t altogether certain that the 
children sang the popular version of 
‘‘ Apple-Blossom Time in Normandy,” 
but they did listen wonder-eyed while 
the teachers read them selections from 
the famous dissertation on apples, and 
their manifold uses and benefits, and 
again to the story of “ Johnny Apple- 
seed,” who had done so much for 
propagating the apple in this part of 
the West. 

“If you've finished an apple, as 
you're walking along, throw the core 
where the seed might fall and propa- 
gate the tree,” the teachers suggested ; 
meanwhile telling the story, almost for- 
gotten by school children nowadays, 
but once popular in all the readers. 

William Dean Howells, you remem- 
ber, used to tell how “a picturesque 
figure of our early times was one who 
never meant and never imagined harm 
to any living creature, man or beast, 
but gave his simple life to doing good 
with no thought of his own advan- 
tage. Perhaps as the world grows 
more truly civilized, the name of 
Johnny Apple-seed will be honored 
above that of many other heroes. Like 
many distinguished men he was not 
born in the State, but came here in 
his young manhood, from his birth- 
place in Massachusetts and began at 
once to plant the apple seeds which 
gave his nickname. 

‘Few knew that his real name was 
John Chapman, but it did not matter, 
and Johnny Apple-seed became his 
right name, if men are rightly named 
from their works. Wherever he went he 
carried a store of apple seeds with him 
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and when he came to a good clear 
spot on the bank of a stream, he 
planted his seeds, fenced the place in 
and left them to sprout into trees, for 
the orchards of the neighborhood. He 
soon had hundreds of these little nur- 
series throughout Ohio, which he re- 
turned year after year to watch and 
tend, and which no one molested. 
When the trees were large enough, 
he sold them to the farmers for a 
trifle—an old coat or an old shirt,— 





for he thought it wrong to spend upon 
the vanities of dress. 

“He dwelt close to the heart of 
Nature, whose dumb children he would 
not wound or kill, even poisonous 
snakes or noxious insects. The In- 
dians knew him and loved him for the 
goodness of his life and they honored 
him for the courage with which he 
bore the pain he never would inflict. 
He could drive pins into his flesh with- 
out wincing. If he got hurt he burned 





A PICTURE FOR A COMPOSITION 


and when he needed nothing he gave 
it to them for nothing. He went bare- 
foot in the warm weather and in the 
winter he wore cast-off shoes. When 
he could get none and the ways were 
very rough, he protected his feet with 
rude sandals of his own making. His 
hats were of his own making, too, and 
were usually of paste-board, with a 
broad brim in front to shield his eyes 
from the sun, but otherwise he dressed 
in the second-hand clothing of others, 


the place and then treated it as a burn. 
He bore himself, in all things to their 
thinking, far above other white men. 

“It was believed that he had come 
into the backwoods to forget a disap- 
pointment in a love affair; but there is 
no proof that he had ever suffered 
this. What is certain is that he was a 
man of beautiful qualities of heart and 
mind, who could at times be divinely 
eloquent about the work he had chosen 
to do in this world. 








“He was a believer in the philoso- 
phy of Emanuel Swedenborg, he car- 
ried books of that doctrine in his bosom 
and constantly read them or shared 
them with those who cared to know 
it, even to tearing a volume in two. If 
his belief were true and we are in this 
world surrounded by spirits, evil or 
good, which our evil, or good behavior 
invites to our company, then this 
harmless, loving, uncouth man walked 
daily with the angels.” 
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engaged. He died March 11, 1845, in 
Indiana. When he passed away he 
had on, for clothing, next to his body, 
a coarse coffee sack, slipped over his 
head; around his waist four parts of 
pantaloons, each from a different pair ; 
over these, a white pair, complete! ” 
Whether it was disappointment in 
this romance or not that addled the 
brain of Johnny and set him to plant- 
ing apple seeds is uncertain, but sure 
it is, indeed, that apple culture in the 





APPLE BLOSSOM TIME ON THE “PIKE” 


Howe, the famous Ohio historian, 
has another version as to this father 
of apple culture in the West. Speaking 
of Perrysville, some sixty miles north 
of Columbus, he relates how “ Johnny 
Apple-seed was a frequent visitor 
at the home of Mrs. Betsy Coulter, 


here. He was a constant snuff con- 
sumer and known for his beautiful 
teeth. He was smitten here with Miss 


Nancy Tannehill and proposed, but 
was just one too late; she was already 


West has largely had its impetus from 
trees so set out by him, and that his 
example can well be followed by the 
youngsters, when otherwise useless 
cores come to hand. 

And all this Apple Day in the schools 
serves to foster! 

Of course things varied as between 
schools and school-houses, but this is 
the way one little reporter told of 
what occurred on his return: 

“ How would you like to sit in school 
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for two hours, with an alluring, shin- 
ing apple on your desk and looking you 
in the face,—and you under teacher’s 
orders all the time not to touch the 
apple,—and your apple at that?” 

That is the test that 649 boys and 
girls in the Windsor Public School on 
Walnut Hills were subjected to the 
Tuesday afternoon when Apple Day 
was celebrated there. There are 650 
pupils in the school, but one of them 
never eats apples and so was excused 
from the test. It was designed to in- 
culcate five lessons and the first was 
self-control. 

The children had been asked to 
bring apples to school Tuesday after- 
noon for use in a lesson, but did not 
know what sort of a temptation had 
been concocted for them. The pol- 
ished, shining apples, just as tooth- 
some and inviting as apples can be, 
were then placed, on teacher’s orders, 
on the tops of the desks and for two 
hours constituted a great temptation, 
for no one was allowed to touch them. 

The first half-hour was easy, but 


the last was almost tantalizing to some, 
who developed voracious  apple- 
appetites. 

“Control yourselves, boys and 
girls,” were the words of the teach- 
ers, as the youths gazed longingly on 
the succulent fruit. 

At last the hour for Lesson II 
arrived,—which was very welcome, for 
it meant eating the apple and the 
teacher showed the pupils how to eat 
properly and without unnecessary 
noise. The third lesson was designed 
to show the value of slow eating and 
proper mastication. The apples con- 
sumed, there followed the fourth les- 
son,—one in cleanliness, removing the 
core to the garbage can, instead of 
throwing it on the floor. 

The fifth lesson was in unselfishness 
and this was brought out by studying 
the unselfish life of Johnny Apple-seed, 
the man who gathered bags of apple 
seeds from the cider mills and dis- 
tributed and planted them, causing 
thousands of the apple trees, ancestors 
of those of our own time, to grow! 


The Delivery Boy 


By MADELEINE SWEENY MILLER, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


I’ve noticed that no one has bothered to write 
The praise of a poor little shivering mite 

Like me in a story or leather-bound book 

To read in the glow of a warm ingle-nook ; 

No painter sees art in my wind-blistered cheeks, 





Or picturesque poses in me ever seeks; 
I’m nothing unusual, nothing sublime, 
My gentlest endearment is: “ Get here on time.” 


I’m never too tired to send out at night 

At some one’s request for fresh thrills of delight, 
It may be a dress, or it may be a flower,— 
Whatever it be, it must come on the hour. 


How seldom the voice at the door tells me “ Thanks.” 


How rarely one heart from the great human ranks 
Enquires of my soul, if it be weak or well, 

When maybe I’m verging the borders of Hell. 
For none has thought me a subject for song, 

Or singled me out from the hustling throng ; 

I’m nothing pathetic, nothing sublime, 

I’m only worth while when I “ get there ” on time. 











The Relation of the Teacher to American Citizenship 


By JOSEPH SWAIN 


President Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


IF we are to have growth in citizen- 
ship from generation to generation we 
must have growth in culture, in the 
intellectual and moral training and 
power of the teacher. 

Our public school system must not 
only embrace the education of the chil- 
dren in the schools, but must provide 
for the continuous growth of every 
boy and girl after they leave the reg- 
ular school course as now constituted 
to fit them for the highest usefulness 
as citizens in the community in which 
they live. This must be done by the 
continuation school and other agencies 
which are destined to become of more 
vital concern in the future. 

To meet this new demand of an en- 
larged duty of educating our citizens, 
we must have teachers of the highest 
training. They must be men and 
women of vision, of sound body, of 
trained intellects and exalted charac- 
ters. They will continue to demand 
not only opportunity for a larger train- 
ing in the schools on broad lines, but 
more pedagogical training and more 
special knowledge in the subjects they 
are employed to teach. 

If we are to have exalted character 
we must have teachers of faith and 
religion. When I say faith and relig- 
ion, I do not mean theology and dogma, 
though each individual should have his 
own creed and profession of faith. I 
mean this, “ Stripped of all forms of 
conventional language, laying aside the 
imagery and traditions which cling 
about the very- word itself, religion 
presents itself to the faith of man as 
nothing other than the divine life in the 
human soul, a life which manifests 
itself by the growth which it brings 
forth, the divine flowers of the human 
heart, love, fearlessness, serenity, pa- 
tience, service.” 

If this view of religion is correct, it 
is the chief business of men and women 
in the home, in the school, in the 
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church, and in society, to perform re- 
ligious acts and to lead others to per- 
form them. The religious spirit may 
be developed through the teaching of 
music, literature, science, and in gen- 
eral through the curriculum of the 
schools. The cultivation of the spirit 
of wonder and reverence, dependence 
and humility, spiritual mastery, and 
faith, are legitimate in the schools. 
Not much instruction either secular 
or religious can be given without a 
well equipped teacher whose personal- 
ity, learning, moral and religious life, 
appeal to those under her care. The 
teacher cannot teach what she does not 
know, and cannot give to others the 
religious life which she does not pos- 
sess. Neither can she impart what she 
does know unless she has learned to 
teach. 

The great need of citizenship in both 
the church and the school is a band of 
strong men and women who are willing 
to give their lives to young people, 
who have a profound faith in human- 
ity, who believe that the heart of the 
universe is sound, and who believe that 
we are placed in the world for a pur- 
pose, and who show by their face and 
feature and every act that it is a joy 
to give a helping hand. Fill our schools 
and our churches with such leaders, 
and we will not need the terms secular 
and religious education, for the term 
education will include them both. 

If the schools are to have the kind 
of teachers suggested, there are some 
things which must be done to make 
it possible. It will always be true, as 
it ought to be, that the man or woman 
who makes teaching a life work, must 
abandon all idea of accumulating 
wealth in dollars and cents. The 
teacher must find his or her wealth in 
the ability to serve. But at present 
we have no profession of teaching in 
any proper sense. The average teacher 
teaches a few years as a stepping stone 
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to something else for the very good 
and simple reason that it is only in 
exceptional cases that one can live a 
normal life, raise a family, and lay 
away enough for old age, and devote 
his life to teaching. 

This is relatively unimportant from 
the standpoint of the teachers as indi- 
viduals, because they can do in the 
future as they have done in the past,— 
go into some other profession or busi- 


ness. But it means everything from 
the standpoint of our civilization. 


There are many things which must be 
done before teaching can be a pro- 
fession. I will briefly name some of 
these. 

1. The teacher must be paid a liv- 
ing wage. Salaries of teachers have 
not kept pace with increased prices, 
with the demands for training in 
knowledge and culture, with the social 
requirements in the community, in the 
demands for attendance at summer 
schools, in needs for the purchase of 
professional and other literature, and 
in traveb and recreation. 

2. Our States should provide a sys- 
tem of retiring allowances by which 
the teacher may live in modest com- 
fort in old age. The good effect on 
the school resulting from the teacher’s 
ability to work with a contented mind, 
without nervous anxiety about the ne- 
cessities of life in old age, cannot be 
overestimated. The school demands 
of the teacher larger powers and larger 
experience than our present starvation 
system can possibly secure. 

3. The teachers in our lower schools 
should have a sabbatical year’s leave 
of absence for travel and study on at 
least half pay, as is now the custom in 
many of our universities and colleges. 
There is no expenditure of money that 
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brings more return to a school than 
the sabbatical leave of absence of one 
or more teachers from the school each 
year. Such a teacher returns with a 
new birth, and brings a new enthu- 
siasm and vision not only to her own 
work, but to the work as well of the 
other teachers in the school. Inciden- 
tally it brings new hope and aspiration 
to the younger teachers in looking for- 
ward to the opportunity which in turn 
will come to them. 

4. Lastly, as the great body of our 
teachers are women, there are things 
which should be done especially for 
them. More positions as superintend- 
ents, principals, and on boards of con- 
trol should be open to women. The 
best person for each position should 
be chosen regardless of sex. There 
should be equal pay for equivalent 
services, subject, of course, to the law 
of supply and demand. Our young 
American citizenship should be trained 
by American citizens, and all teachers 
should have the rights and duties of 
citizenship. It is to me a self-evident 
truth, therefore, that all the teachers, 
both men and women, should have the 
power and duties of the ballot. No 
other one reform in my opinion would 
do more for the schools and increase 
the influence and dignity of the teacher. 

Given a cultivated, trained teacher 
of deep religious convictions, with a 
sound body and an impressive person- 
afity, who goes to her work every 
morning after a good night’s rest, 
dressed neatly, with a cheerful face, 
at peace with God and man, and the 
public school or any other school that 
is vitalized by such a teacher will not 
be Godless, but the best place in the 
world for the growth of the child in 
practical righteousness and Americar 
citizenship. 








Little Lessons from Life by a Teacher-Mother 


I wonpDER how many of the great 
army of teachers who graduate from 
the school room into the greatest of 
all colleges, “The World,” have rem- 
iniscences like mine. I use the term 
mine advisedly, for I am married and 
have a family, and I believe that the 
majority of teachers who choose to 
give up their profession, take up the 
responsibilities of matrimony. 

How many are there, I wonder, who 
have learned lessons in the great col- 
lege I speak of, that would be of use 
to. them if they were to take up their 
school room duties again? I believe 
the answer is, “Everyone.” Espe- 
cially the ex-teacher who now has chil- 
dren of her own. 

Perhaps the little things I have 
learned since I left school may be of 
help to some of the teachers now in the 
school room. 

When I started to teach, and in fact 
as long as I did teach, no one told me 
of these things. These little lessons 
are not printed in text-books. We may 
find them in technical terms in 
“Theory of Teaching,” but we don’t 
understand them. We think we do, 
but we don’t. I thought I did, but I 
did not. 

I intended to be kind and just. I 
was kind and I was just, but I did 
not go far enough. I was considerate 
of the things I saw and understood. 
But there was much I did not see, and 
much I did not understand. To be 
brief I believe that I did not get under 
the skin of teaching. 

I have changed the definition of 
teaching and education to suit myself. 
I will tell you later my conception of 
the word education. As for teaching, 
I will give it to you now. 

To find out a child’s weak places and 
minister to them is the essential part 
of it. 

We are apt to follow the lines of 
least resistance, and teach a child the 
things he learns quickly and easily. 
But to probe until we find the weak 
spot, the part that needs stimulation 
\ 
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and help, is where the true art of teach- 
ing comes in. 

You say, that kind of teaching is 
not for the public school teacher, that 
it is the work of special institutions. 
I do not mean to go so far as that. 
Those cases are few and far between, 
although it is true a teacher does have 
pupils occasionally who should not be 
in a public school room. But in most 
rooms we will say there are but six 
or a dozen who learn everything well. 
The rest are what we call medium, that 
is they strike an average. If John is 
good in Arithmetic he is slow in Spell- 
ing, while Marjorie is exactly the 
opposite. 

The real teaching comes in, not in 
making the most of John’s arithmetic 
and Marjorie’s spelling, to make a big 
showing on report cards and ledgers, 
because they will take care of them- 
selves. Instead, try to help the boy 
with his spelling. Don’t punish him 
for misspelling. He will hate it and 
never learn. But try to devise ways 
to stimulate his interest so he will like 
it, and herein comes my definition for 
the word “ education.” But I am not 
ready to give it to you yet. 

As soon as a teacher has license 
enough to disregard that horrible word 
“ marks,” she can perform miracles in 
the line of true teaching. Probing 
under the skin and finding weak spots 
is the real mission of a teacher. 

I have learned this, not from experi- 
menting, but from a casual observation 
of my own children. I am domestic. 
I am not performing educational ex- 
periments. It keeps me busy for the 
most part to keep little bodies clothed 
and clean, and little stomachs in good 
condition. 

But I have been repaid over and 
over, by patiently explaining something 
to one of my little girls, things about 
which she is “slow,” to use the 
accepted term. 

In every instance she has finally 
grasped the idea and retained it. Of 
course a mother understanding the 
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nature of her child, is more apt to 
guess the source of the trouble, and is 
then enabled to put things in a light 
that will enlighten him. 

You say that that makes teaching 
very, very hard? 

Teaching ts very hard. It is harder 
than I have made it out, for there is 
more. And this is the part I have 
learned more than anything else since 
I left school. 

Children cannot study, cannot learn 
if they are sick, sad, or unhappy... It 
is not enough to probe for mental weak 
places and minister to them, for per- 
haps the trouble is not with the mind, 
but with the body—and perhaps it is 
only a sad little heart. 

As a rule children will tell things. 
And their little troubles are often eas- 
ily remedied, for little things worry 
them a great deal. 

If you suspect that such is the case 
—for worry with a child is nearly 
always @bvious, it shows immediately, 
though not always, in his face—find 
out the trouble. As I said, he will tell 
you. Perhaps a word will make it 
right. It may require a note written 
to his home, a telephone message, or, 
the bugbear of most teachers, a home 
visit, to set things straight. 

If you suspect hunger, don't let 
little gray-faced Suzy come day after 
day and try to teach her mental arith- 
metic. Investigate, if possible, and in- 
terest the Department of Charities. 

I discovered a whole family starving 
one time. I do not deserve any credit 
for what I did in the case. I deserve 
reproach for other possible cases that 
I did not investigate. I had no way of 
finding out, as faras | knew then. But 
I know that if I were to teach again, 
I would pick out some of the pathetic 
little spindle shanks, as due for a home 
visit from the teacher, and | have no 
doubt I could do some good. Often 





a suggestion to an ignorant mother 
about food and sanitation may do a 
world of good. Or to call attention to 
deafness, near-sightedness and ‘often 
sickness unnoticed by parents, may be 


the means of righting a trouble that 
is ruining a child’s life. 

Free Dispensaries for Eye, Ear, 
Nose and Throat can treat only the 
people who know of them and go to 
them. How many of the parents of 
your boys and girls know of these 
places? Or of City Physicians who 
treat anyone free of charge who gets 
a permit, or whatever it is called, 
from the Board of Health. Don’t you 
think an occasional home visit worth 
while, to tell mothers of these things 
which might mean health or even life 
to some of your boys and girls? 

Children sleep eight hours; stay in 
their homes (I am referring here to 
the poorest classes) with ignorant par- 
ents who often do them more harm 
than good as far as their physical 
welfare goes ; and the other eight hours 
of the day they spend with you. 

Who is to give them their chance of 
life? | 

I have given a long definition of 
teaching. 

I will give you now my short defini- 
tion of education. It is “ability to 
concentrate.” 

Teach a child that, and you have 
educated him. It is not easy to teach. 
But as soon as he gets the quality of 
stick-at-it-ive-ness that gets things, 
always gets what he goes after, you 
have educated him. He'll learn to 
spell your words without you keeping 
him in every night. He’ll learn because 
he knows how to keep his mind on it 
until he gets it. 

To go back, all missionaries know 
something of medicine. They go on 
the theory that you can’t save a man’s 
soul if he has a suffering body. Get 
physical pain out of the way, then you 
can teach him about God. He can’t 
learn if he is suffering. 

It is the same with teaching in the 
school room. No child will learn if 
handicapped by physical or mental im- 
perfections. Try to get them out of 
the way first. 

Sometimes there are exceptions to 
this rule. I remember a little boy, 
Robert was his name, who was the star 
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pupil in his class. His papers were 
often on exhibition in the Principal’s 
office. He really was a wonder, and 
was always sprung upon the unsuspect- 
ing visitor as an example of what we 
could do in our room. I revelled in 
Robert. 

3ut what are my recollections of 
that little boy—as a boy? I didn't 
think of it much, then, except to won- 
der, but I think of it often, now, and 
am sad. He never smiled. Never 
smiled. And he was only nine! I 
wish I had him now. I'would do less 
exhibition work, and probe some into 
that little heart. He was not happy! 
I know now that he was not. There 
may have been something I could have 
helped. He was poor, but I don’t be- 
lieve he was hungry. No, there was 
another reason. I wonder what it was. 





I tried to replace leaky shoes, always 
keeping a supply of second-hand ones 
on the lower shelf of the book cup- 
board; I found dozens of warm coats 
and dresses to cover patches of ex- 
posed cuticle; I found a starving fam- 
ily ; I visited sickness—and thereby got 
diphtheria myself and nearly died; I 
did my duty as I saw it. 

But I did not go far enough! What 
I know now, I| should probably never 
have learned in the school room. As 
long as I was there I should have gone 
on teaching little Roberts, and never 
thought to investigate solemn little 
faces. 

I have learned child nature. 
not be reckoned in percentage. 

OLIVE Roserts BARTON, 
Catholic Educational Review. 


It can- 


Girls’ Clubs in Mississippi 


By SUSIE POWELL 
State Agent Girls’ Clubs, United States Bureau of Plant Industry, Jackson, Miss. 


In February, 1911, under instruc- 
tions from Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, 
cooperating with the State Department 
of Education, the Canning and Poultry 
Clubs were first organized in Missis- 
sippi. This first year the work was 
confined to two adjoining counties, 
with an enrollment of 150 members. 
In 1912 the clubs were organized in 
twelve counties, most of these being in 
the southern part of the State where 
the ravages of the boll weevil were 
most felt. In 1913 twenty-three coun- 


ties were organized, including several , 


northern counties. Already for 1914 
thirty-two counties have been organ- 
ized with a membership that will prob- 
ably reach 5000. The State agent of 
Girls’ Clubs is also Supervisor of 
School Improvement and has promoted 
the club work through the State and 
County School Improvement Assccia- 
tions. One of the requirements for 
organizing a club in any county is that 
the county superintendent and his 


teachers shall pledge their cooperation : 
1. By organizing local clubs in their 
school communities. 2. By sending 
the names and addresses of members 
to the county agent. 3. By arranging 
for club meetings at which the county 
agent may instruct the club members. 
4. By correlating the common school 
studies with the club work as a centre 
of interest. 

The second requirement is that suffi- 
cient funds be raised to pay the salary 
of a woman to supervise the club work 
for at least two months. As long as 
the appropriation from the General 
Education Board lasts this amount is 
supplemented. The average term of 
service in 1913 will be about five 
months. The local funds are given by 
business men, club women, Boards of 
Trade, and Boards of Supervisors. It 
is due these women who are acting as 
county agents, that it be said that while 
they receive pay for their services for 
only a few months in the year, they 
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have worked at the organization of 
the club work for ten or twelve months 
in each year. 

The local clubs elect the usual offi- 
cers and meet every two weeks to study 
the bulletins and letters of instruction 
and to report on their work. Programs 
for these local clubs are furnished 
from the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and all the material for these 
programs may be found in the text- 
books on agriculture and the bulletins 
issued from the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry. These programs consist of 
lessons on the hot bed, cold frame, 
preparation and cultivation of the soil, 
staking, pruning, spraying and the can- 
ning processes. 

At these meetings the girls learn 
club songs and yells that embody the 
very spirit of coOperation. They learn 
to make their uniform cap and apron, 
which teach by their daintiness the 
lesson that household work and neat- 
ness of dress should go hand in hand. 

The purposes of the club for girls 
are: 1. To make living conditions in 
the home cheaper and better by con- 
serving the vegetables and fruits that 
would otherwise go to waste and have 
these in a permanent form for the fam- 
ily table instead of having a super- 
abundance for a few months and liv- 
ing on meat and bread the rest of the 
year. 

2. To afford the girls an opportunity 
to make some money without leaving 
the protection of their homes. This 
is done by canning the surplus vege- 
tables and fruits scientifically and sell- 
ing them largely to the local dealers 
and housekeepers. 

3. To supplement the instruction 
given in the rural school and vitalizing 
the common school studies by corre- 
lating them with the club work as 
centres of interest. The measuring 
and laying off of the plot illustrates 
lessons in mensuration. Keeping 
accounts of proceeds and expenditures, 
estimating profit or 1988, ordering can- 
ning supplies, all embody vital prob- 
lems in arithmetic. The deposit of 
money earned in a bank, and learning 


to draw a cheque on it is both cultural 
and comfortable. 

The canning process calls for a 
knowledge of bacteria and spores. 
The use of the vegetables serve to 
provide a balanced ration for the fam- 
ily, which is practical physiology. 

Combining muriatic and zinc to 
make a soldering fluid, and having the 
sealing irons in a mixture of sal ammo- 
niac and solder are both chemical 
processes. 

The cultivation of the plot puts into 
practice the lessons from the text- 
books on agriculture, geography and 
nature study. 

Giving reports of the club work 
afford opportunities for both oral and 
written composition, and when a girl 
writes the history of her club work 
she puts into effect all the lessons she 
has taught in composition, including 
spelling, capitals, punctuation, para- 
graphing, and right use of words. 

In fact every subject taught in the 
rural schools is enforced through the 
club activities. 

The State Board of Examiners have 
decided that the examination for 
teachers should embody the affairs in 
which they are required to show an 
interest; therefore for the last year 
at every examination held from one 
to three questions concerning indus- 
trial clubs for boys and girls have ap- 
peared. These easily fall under the 
heads of arithmetic, physiology, geog- 
raphy, composition, agriculture. 

Lessons in correlation are given to 
the teachers at the summer normals, 
and suggestions are given in the official 
school journal. Exhibits of booklets 
illustrating schemes for such correla- 
tion are shown at the county and State 
fairs and the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

In 1913, 375 girls packed 210,000 
pounds of tomatoes and 6000 gallons 
of other vegetables. At least a dozen 


girls spent a whole term in college as 
a direct result of their club work. Two 
girls made more than $200 while 10 
made more than $100 from their club 
work. The average profit was about 
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$50 for each member. The earning 
of this money and the careful expendi- 
ture has taught the girls valuable and 
much needed business lessons. Most 
of these girls never had $5 to spend 
as they pleased before and if a few 
spent their money or part of it for 
what some might call, unwisely, fool- 
ishness, let the one of us who has 
not spent one dollar foolishly in the 
last week, cast the first stone of re- 
proach at these girls, some of whom 
learned by actual experience for the 
first time how to spend money of their 
very own—the purchasing power of 
money of their very own. 

The club work trains the head, hand, 
and heart, and conserves health. Op- 
portunities for social service arise con- 
stantly in the work. Ethical lessons 
are abundant. The girls whose plot 
is grassy and cloddy, and whose goods 
are carelessly packed and labelled are 
the girls who do slipshod work in 
school, while the one who studies care- 
fully the instructions and puts these 
into practice is the girl who carefully 
prepares her lessons for the school 
room. 

The club member who makes false 
reports to win a prize is the same stu- 
dent who will cheat on examination, 
and forge the answer to a problem. 

The club girl who puts on the market 
goods that are light weight, poor qual- 
ity, and otherwise under the standard, 
is very apt to give the wrong answer 
to school problems and, in fact, the 
problems of life. 

In organizing the clubs we are con- 
fronted at present with two problems 
upon the solution of which depends 
the success of the work. First: We 
must provide funds for paying com- 
petent women to supervise the work. 
Second: We must have competent 
learned women to do this work 
of supervision. At present our county 
boards of supervisors may pay a 
county agent to teach the farmer and 


his son how to make the soil more 
productive, to house his Percheron 
horses, his Jersey cattle, and his Berk- 
shire pigs in sanitary and hygienic 
manner, and feed them a _ balanced 
ration, but under a strict interpreta- 
tion of the law they cannot pay one 
dollar as salary to a woman to instruct 
the farmer’s wife and daughters how 
to conduct home affairs in efficiency 
and economy, how to make the home 
healthful, comfortable and beautiful, 
and how to supply the family table 
with proper food. 

Human beings are fully as important 
as live stock and as much attention at 
least should be given to the proper 
housing and balanced rations for the 
one as for the other. 

Our Legislature is being asked to 
enact a law that will enable boards of 
supervisors to pay a county agent of 
Home Economics to supervise indus- 
trial clubs for girls and women and 
other organizations {for Home Im- 
provement. Close, personal super- 
vision is necessary to bring out steady, 
honest work rather than extravagant 
claims. The offer of large prizes 
without this supervision has given rise 
in a few instances at least to extrava- 
gant reports without the substantial 
basis of steady, honest, thorough work. 

Dr. Knapp very wisely said that the 
supervision of the plot gave the agent 
entrance to the home garden and super- 
vision of the canning gave them en- 
trance to the kitchen, which is the heart 
of the home. When these county 
agents have got this far, their oppor- 
tunities for service to the mother and 
daughter are measured only by their 
tact, judgment, good common sense 
and training. Therefore it is vitally 
important that we have superior 
women thoroughly trained for this 
work and we cannot expect to hold 
such women unless we can give them 
a reasonable remuneration. 
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Department of Hygiene 
HELEN C. PUTNAM, A.B., M.D., Editor 


ESSENTIALS WE STAND FOR: 


ACCURATE VITAL STATISTICS ‘‘ TO MEASURE EFFORT” 

BREAST FEEDING FOR INFANTS 

PuPIL HEALTH OFFICERS—LEARNING BY DOING- 
STANDARDIZING CONDITIONS 

HousE TEMPERATURE NOT EXCEEDING 68° F. 

OPEN AIR SLEEPING AND SCHOOLS 


BEGIN 


THE well-being of the children next 
June depends much more on how we 
begin the coming winter’s work in 
home and school than on how we finish 
it next April and May. The customs 
and habits we start in October and 
November influence the following 
months. Mothers find it much easier, 
as do other sensible people, to begin 
right than to change from wrong ways 
to right ones. 

As I have been replying during the 
month to requests for suggestions for 
programs on sanitation and health, it 
has occurred to me that perhaps mem- 
bers of the Congress could make use 
of some of the same suggestions. 

One point I always urge, and have 
already urged in the Magazine, is that a 
small committee be appointed in every 
organization for health work to keep 
the members regularly informed on the 
local statistics about health given by 
the town or State or United States 
authorities: birth and death statistics, 
school statistics, truancy, figures from 
the children’s court, contagious dis- 
eases, medical inspection and visiting 
nurse reports. It is the facts that these 
officials find out which tell whether 
mothers are doing all they should do, 
or are doing it in the right way. If 
the woman appointed chairman of this 
committee is the right one she will 
every month make a little five minutes 
report of figures that will keep people 
awake to live needs. It is more im- 
portant than music, or long minutes, 
or various other details usually found 
on programs. It should be published 
in the local press, for when correct it 
is of real value. 

Health at home is one line of study 


SCHOOL GARDENS AND ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY RE- 
QUIRED 

TRAINING BOYS AND GIRLS FOR SELF-SUPPORT 

EDUCATING MEN 


AND WOMEN FOR CARE OF THEIR 
CHILDREN 
AND SOME OTHER THINGS 


for programs to provide for, and this 
is outlined under the name “ Preven- 
tion of School Fatigue” in the little 
book which has collected the series 
from this Department in the Maga- 
zine. People are very apt to think 
health depends on some unknown and 
expensive new undertaking; but it 
really means attending correctly to cer- 
tain very simple details of daily living, 
homely little matters such as are writ- 
ten about in “ Prevention,’ with its 
various references to other books that 
can be read. 

Health at school and on the way 
there is another line for the programs 
to develop, and the same little book 
has collected the Départment’s Maga- 
zine instalments under the titles 
“ Clean Schoolhouses,” “ School Jani- 
tors and Health,” and others. All this 
is more than a society can cover thor- 
oughly in one year, but it can bring 
out the essential points at least. It 
can also focus its strength on one prac- 
tical result—persuading the one who 
controls the schoolroom to appoint 
children as “ health officers ” to carry 
on some or all of the sanitary work 
recommended by the committee of the 
Department of Science Instruction of 
the National Education Association. 

Scores of cities have begun to do 
this during the last year—even boards 
of health are urging it. The last I have 
heard of js the State Board of Health 
of Kansas. Mothers’ clubs of the Con- 
gress should do a great deal more than 
they have done yet, so as to have it 
as universal a practice in all our 
schools ‘as is the custom of calling 
the roll every morning. Many places 
secure the Traveling Exhibit on 
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School Housekeeping for a week of 
special effort to inform the schools and 
the parents; and the local newspapers 
sometimes publish daily articles on the 
subject, while the cabinet is shown in 
some public place. 

The following is a summary of 
what mothers should help establish in 
every school, this month while build- 
ings are in order after the summer 
repairings and scrubbings, so as to 
keep them so, and while the children 
are (we hope) brown and strong, so 
as to keep them so. 


“To standardize janitor service, or 
school housekeeping, the first step is to 
get the facts. Every building, as every 
room in it, has its own conditions to be 
learned and controlled. 

“This can be done with least expense 
and greatest effectiveness by _ enlisting 
pupils’ co-operation. Expense is negligible. 
Effectiveness is along three lines: 1. Prac- 
tically constant supervision which good 
housekeepers find indispensable; 2, perma- 
nent records of sanitary details in place of 
guesses and opinions; 3, interest of future 
voters and home makers in such details by 
practice in regulating them. 

HEALTH OFFICERS 

“Appoint a group of health officers in 
each class-room, for periods so limited 
that each child has service once a year. 
Credit their work to ‘physiology and hy- 
giene, or ‘nature study,’ ‘domestic 
science,’ physics, chemistry, biology. 


TEMPERATURE 
“Health officers shall read the thermom- 
eters hourly, record readings in a substan- 
tial book, chart them (e.g. nurses’ clinical 
charts) on a blackboard reserved for it, 
where pupils, principal, janitor and visitors 
can see perhaps a week’s record at a 
glance. When conditions permit they shall 
readjust heat sources, ventilators or win- 
dows to secure proper temperature, which, 
when artificial heat is used, should never 
exceed 68 degrees Fahrenheit. Pupils 
over eight years of age can do this; some- 
times younger. 
DUSTINESS 


“In high schools health officers can 
measure or estimate it by cultures, or by 
the ‘sugar method’ recommended by the 
Committee on Standard Methods for the 
Examination of Air. The standard is 2000 


particles (visible under a two-thirds inch 
objective) to a cubic inch of air. 

“In elementary grades they can wipe 
surfaces with a clean cloth. If dusting was 
properly done, nothing is wiped off. Floor, 
woodwork and furnishings should be as 
immaculate as in the best kept home or 
hospital. This test should come at the be- 
ginning of the session. 

“Health officers should be responsible 
for the moist erasing of chalk, but pupils 
should not be required to dust rooms. 
Officers should record sweeping of room 
or corridor while pupils or teachers are 
obliged to use the rooms. (Severe penal- 
ties for this violation of sanitary rights 
should be enforced by school boards.) 

Elementary pupils over eight years of 
age can do this, including record keeping. 


RELATIVE HUMIDITY ; 
“ Officers over eleven years of age can 
be taught to use safely the whirling wet- 
dry bulb thermometer recommended by 
the U. S. Weather Bureau. The danger 
of breaking is lessened by tying to the 
back a stick projecting a few inches be- 
yond the bulbs. One instrument is enough 
for an ordinary building. Relative humid- 
ity should be recorded and charted about a 
half hour after the session opens. It can 
well be done later also. Where possible 
officers shall readjust artificial sources of 
humidity (evaporating pans, steam radi- 
ators, etc.), or windows, to maintain rela- 
tive humidity at 50 per cent. 


. AIR CURRENTS 


When ventilating flues have no current 
indicators of their own, officers should 
measure currents with an anemometer 
(one is enough for the usual building), 
or estimate them with candle or joss 
stick. Pupils over eleven can use them, 
perhaps younger. The effectiveness of air 
currents is best learned by comparing the 
smell of school-room air with that out of 
doors—the standard of freshness. Air 
currents and freshness should be recorded 
at least once at the middle of each session. 
Officers should make such readjustments 
of windows or ventilators as indicated. 


CLEANLINESS 


“Cleanliness of wash bowls, water 
closets, and of any other part of building 
or yard should be recorded once each ses- 
sion. Dirt on windows sometimes dimin- 
ishes illumination one-quarter to one- 
third, measured by a photometer. The in- 
strument is costly, and until a less expen- 
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sive method is devised the opinion of 
health officers can be given. Dirty win- 
dows are important in rooms badly ven- 
tilated or specially exposed to smoke and 
dust. Such windows sometimes need 
washing once in two weeks. Pupils over 
eleven, possibly younger, can do this re- 
porting. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


“Health officers from older grades can 
be appointed for rooms where pupils are too 
young for any special detail. 

“When a fault is found beyond pupils’ 
function to remedy, it should be reported 
immediately to the proper authority, prob- 
ably the prinicipal. It is wise never to 
‘interfere with the janitor.’ This report 
and the result following should be stated 
in ‘ Health Officers’ Permanent Records.’ 

“For other than class-rooms and for 
corridors groups can be specially ap- 
pointed, their duties being suitably modi- 
fied. 

“Some, if not all of these exercises in 
practical sanitation can be undertaken 
quietly at any time by any teacher in 
charge of any room. One or the other is 
already proved practicable in individual 
schools within the last ten years. The ac- 
cumulated data will be invaluable. It is 


the practical first step in reducing ‘ school 
diseases,’ including tuberculosis, which in- 
creases all through school years (except 
in open air schools), and among teachers 
has a mortality rate higher than among 
the general public. 

“These facts will help demonstrate that 
school housekeepers, like others, must be 
trained in sanitary methods. Janitors’ 
salaries and their supervisors’ often equal 
and sometimes exceed salaries of teachers, 
principals and other trained workers whose 
responsibilities are no more serious, and 
who are carefully prepared and tested be- 
fore appointment. 


“The committee advises as _ supple- 
mentary reading: 
“Report of Committee on Standard 


Methods for Examination of Air. Am. 
Jour. Pub. Health, 1910, 1912 

“The Scientific Basis for Ventilation 
Standards. Winslow. Proc. N. E. A., 1911 

“ Bacteriological Tests of Methods of 
Cleaning. Frost and~Armstrong. Proc. 
N. E. A., 1911 

“School Janitors, Mothers and Health 
Putnam. American Academy of Medicine 
Press, Easton, Pa. 

“Stuffy Rooms. Hill. Popular Science 
Monthly, 1912 

“Sources and Modes of 
Chapin. Wiley and Sons” 


Infection. 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my 


doom; 


Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done, in the right 


, 


way”; 


Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 


To suit my 
powers; 


spirit and to prove my 


Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring 


hours, 


And cheerful turn, when the long shadows 


fall 


At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because T know for me my work is best. 











Country Life Department 


LOGAN WALLER PAGE, Chairman 
Director United States Office of Public Roads 


REPORT OF THE N 


,ATIONAL COMMITTEE ON COUNTRY LIFE, 


APRIL, 27, 1914. 


At the Boston meeting of the 
National Congress of Mothers, last 
May, the Chairman announced the gen- 
eral policy under which it seemed ad- 
visable for the Committee on Country 
Life to work for the present: That, as 
the question of local transportation is 
probably the most important underly- 
ing factor in the improvement of coun- 
try life conditions, and as no other sys- 
tem in the interest of rural welfare can 
be developed or improved without a 
systematic improvement of road con- 
ditions, the Country Life Department 
will take up the question from the 
standpoint of the benefit derived from 
improved roads. In pursuance of this 
policy, the Chairman of the National 
Committee on Country Life respect- 
fully submits this report to the Con- 
gress, in the hope that all in attend- 
ance will make a special effort to aid 
the State Chairmen in their Country 
Life Work, along the lines of a plan 
which I wish to present in connection 
with this report, as a separate paper. 

Several of the State Chairmen have 
accomplished good work in their coun- 
try districts, but I have been unable 
to obtain their reports in time for this 
meeting. One notable achievement 
was the introduction into the schools 
of New Jersey of a course in road 
study, through the efforts of the State 
Chairman, Mrs. A. H. Reeve. We feel 
that this may do lasting good inasmuch 
as it is the children of the present who 
will build our roads in the future. 

It may interest the Congress to know 
of a contest carried on under the sug- 
gestion and guidance of your National 
Chairman, which has just closed, and 
which thousands of children entered 
from all over the United States. Even 
a few from Canadi participated. One 
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gold medal was offered, and two silver 
medals, as prizes to those children sub- 
mitting the three best compositions on 
the “Repair and Maintenance of 
Earth Roads.” The age limit was 
10 to 15 years, and the contest was to 
be entered only by country children. 
The best three papers will be published 
shortly. But among the numbers re- 
ceived, there were many other excellent 
papers besides the three leaders, some 
of which contained very trenchant 
statements. In short, the frankness 
with which the children reviewed their 
elders’ shortcomings on the road ques- 
tion offers an added argument in favor 
of the children’s education on this sub- 
ject. At least they will study it with 
an openness of mind which has not 
always been met with in their parents 
by the workers for this cause. The 
statement of one child, that ‘ Good 
roads don’t exist natural,” was fol- 
lowed up by paper after paper stating, 
in substance, that intelligent work at 
the proper time was the only sensible 
method of road improvement. 

It is to secure this intelligent work 
at the proper time that I would urge 
every local woman’s organization, not 
only those affiliated in any way with 
this admirably equipped Mothers’ 
Congress, but those independent local 
clubs, and those cooperating in some 
other active organization, to carefully 
consider the practical possibilities of 
every phase of the plan which the U. 
S. Office of Public Roads hopes to 
carry into effect. Where possible, I 
would earnestly ask that you codperate 
with that Office in this important ven- 
ture which depends so entirely on the 
work and support of the American 
women. A letter has been mailed to 
each State Chairman of the various 
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Country Life Departments, together 
with a number of copies of this plan, 
which I will now read to you, and for 
which I bespeak your thoughtful con- 
sideration : 


SUGGESTED PLAN OF COOPERATION 
WITH VARIOUS WOMEN’S ASSO- 
CIATIONS 


In the report of the Country Life 
Department of the National Congress 
of Mothers at the Boston meeting last 
May was the following paragraph: 

“ It is urged that States make a study 
of the condition of their unorganized 
rural districts with reference to the 
condition of roads and their relation 
to the rural conditions; that pictures 
be taken to illustrate reports on the 
studies, which reports should be sent 
to Mr. L. W. Page, and that two years 
after States had worked on the rural 
problems through the Country Life 
Department, a new study should be 
made to show results. The town peo- 
ple should educate town children on 
their dependence on rural conditions 
and create in them a sense of their 
responsibility to help improve country 
roads.” 

Much good work has been done 
under the various State Chairmen of 
the Country Life Department, as well 
as by other women’s organizations, 
but there has been no systematic work 
along the lines of the above paragraph, 
so far as I have been able to learn. 
It is to be expected that, in order to 
accomplish any useful, permanent wel- 
fare work in the rural communities, 
the work of road improvement as an 
underlying factor will be taken up in an 
intelligent manner. Since the Office 
of Public Roads desires to carry out 
an active schedule a plan of organized 
effort among the various women’s 
clubs, it seems to me an excellent 
opportunity, productive of almost im- 
mediate benefit, if the women, through 
their various associations, would co- 
operate with that Office in this organ- 
ization of effort. 

For instance, it is hoped that each 
club will pick out as its object-lesson or 


Model Road, some stretch of road to 
be improved as a practical demonstra- 
tion of the club’s policy, in short, to 
prove its reason for existence. In 
order to make an intelligent selection 
of the road whose improvement will 
mean most to the community, and to 
educate themselves as well as the com- 
munity at large, the club will take up 
definite phases of the road work under 
projects, as follows: 

1. Project on Model Road. 2. 
Project on Local Economics. 3. Proj- 
ect on Publications and Photographs. 
4. Project on Education of School 
Children. 5. Project on Ways and 
Means of Financing. 6. Project on 
Cost Accounting. 7. Project on Pub- 
licity. 

I will describe the main objects 
under each project a little later, but 
wish to ask first, that each women’s 
club will go carefully over these proj- 
ects in order to make any necessary 
changes or additions because of local 
conditions. If they then call a meeting 
for preliminary arrangements, active 
work may begin by the coming fall, 
and tangible results may be looked for 
during the year IgI5. 

The office will probably need to ap- 
point later on as one of its own force, 
a woman to act as Organizer, who will 
start similar work in counties through- 
out the United States. Ordinarily such 
a position would be filled through ex- 
amination by the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, but if the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission should find it pos- 
sible to waive this formal examination, 
the Office of Public Roads would 
appoint as Organizer at an adequate 
salary, that woman who, as the repre- 
sentative of her association, has 
accomplished the most permanent and 
useful results at the end of one year’s 
work under the Office plan. It must be 
understood that this plan is merely 
tentative, but if it is put into effect, the 
Office will send out upon request a 
statement of the detailed conditions 
and qualifications necessary in enter- 
ing the contest. Every woman who 


may desire to announce herself as one 
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of the entrant Organizers will be ex- 
pected to send the Office a quarterly 
report of the progress of the work, 
with a final report at the year’s close. 
These reports will be considered in 
place of the usual formal Civil Service 
examination that must otherwise be 
given, and should contain detailed 
account of progress in improving any 
specific road, also any steps taken in 


the work under the projects a fair trial 
for one year. Where any club desires 
a further detailed program for a set 
of one year’s meetings, copies of such 
program will be furnished upon re- 
quest to the Office of Public Roads. 
As I mentioned previously, the seven 
projects afford a working foundation 
for the progress in each club, and the 
details under each are as follows: 
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improving county road administration, 
keeping of county cost accounts, im- 
provement in methods of maintenance, 
and other phases of the work which 
may be undertaken. 

However, independent of the con- 
test, or as an aid to such contest, I 
would urge that the clubs who will 
cooperate in this road campaign give 


1. Project on Model Road.—As the 
name of this Project suggests, the 
Club working along the lines indicated 
here will focus all its efforts toward the 
selection and improvement of some 
important road leading from the main 
market town to the rural sections. As 
an aid in such selection the club may 
study the roads of the county (or other 
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local subdivision, such as township or 
road district ) in connection with traffic 
conditions ; that is, which road is most 
travelled from farms to markets, what 
branch roads are next in importance, 
the improvement of which road would 
benefit the largest number of people 
in the district, not alone for marketing 
utility, but for social and educational 
purposes. It is well known, for in- 
stance, that about 20 per cent. of the 
roads in any locality carry about 85 
per cent. of the entire traffic. Under 
this Project and the Project on Ways 
and Means of Financing some joint 
studying must be done to decide as 
to the kind of improvement which the 
people of that road district can afford. 
The local road authorities may be able 
to give some needed facts. In carry- 
ing out the work under this project, 
application will be made under the 
Project on Publications and Photo- 
graphs for various helpful publica- 
tions. Office of Public Roads bulle- 
tins and manuscripts can be obtained, 
describing different types of roads, and 
giving advice as to the best material 
to be used in road improvement. The 
respective State Highway Departments 
may also furnish information. 

2. Project on Local Economics— 
Under this project will be gathered and 
tabulated all available statistics re- 
garding local cost of transportation of 
crops and domestic goods, etc., also 
figures on taxes and property values, 
and real estatesdles along good and bad 
roads. It would be advisable to keep 
careful accounts of these facts along a 
road before and after improvement, 
but the accounts should be as nearly 
as possible authentic, if facts and fig- 
ures for various counties are to be at 
all useful in investigations demanding 
comparison. Local “ stories’’ should 
be collected showing losses by farmers 
and consumers because of impassable 
roads, how they have affected acreage 
and variety of crops, and waste of 
labor on the farm, as well as high 
prices and scarcity of food supply in 
town. Application under the Project 
on Publications will supply this project 
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with U. S. Government bulletins, and 
State publications. For instance, 
Office of Public Roads, farmers’ bulle- 
tin No. 505, on The Benefits of Im- 
proved Roads, and Bureau of Statis- 
tics, bulletin No. 49, on Cost of Haul- 
ing Crops, might be of use. 

3. Project on Publications and 
Photographs.—Under this Project the 
Club will procure from the U. S. Office 
of Public Roads, and from the respec- 
tive State Highway Departments, such 
available publications and lists of same 
as are useful for the different commit- 
tees in their work. They will also be 
on the watch for any other useful 
articles, such as are published from 
time to time in periodicals, which may 
contain helpful suggestions. This 
Project also provides for photographs 
to be taken of any road or roads it is 
planned to investigate or improve, to 
be taken before, during and after im- 
provement. These must be correctly 
labelled and where practicable, an in- 
dex kept of them, to be able to supply 
the different committees with pictures 
where needed to demonstrate different 
phases of the work to the club and to 
the public. Where the photographs 
are really applicable to some distinct 
point in the club’s work, as in main- 
tenance, economics, etc., the Office of 
Public Roads is willing to codperate to 
a certain extent in printing any films 
that are sent in with labels and accurate 
data accompanying. The club will be 
sent a set of the prints for its use, 
and on occasion ‘the Office will be glad 
to enlarge some especially successful 
pkotograph for the use of the club. 
Under this project the club can write 
for further instructions as to the rules 
and regulations of the Office of Public 
Roads in sending publications and 
photographs. 

4. Project on Education of School 
Children.—Under this project the club 
may study the advisability of intro- 
ducing a short course on the elemen- 
tary economics and principles of road 
improvement into the common schools, 
or, where this.is not practicable, of 
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introducing it into the agricultural 
school courses. Other than this, a 
Good Roads Day might be used to 
bring the subject to light in the schools 
at least once a year, with a well-planned 
program. Within a few months the 
Office of Public Roads hopes to issue 
a bulletin dealing with the road ques- 
tion along lines desirable for children’s 
use. The clubs may procure some 
helpful hints by watching the road 
study course as it is being pursued in 
the schools of Massachusetts and New 
Jersey. Mrs. A. H. Reeve, State Presi- 
dent of the National Congress of 
Mothers in New Jersey, succeeded in 
introducing the subject in the schools 
of her State, and may possibly be able 
to offer suggestions in the work. The 
Office of Public Roads has some use- 
ful statistics concerning roads in rela- 
tion to education. 

5. Project on Ways and Means of 
Financing.—Under this project the 
club would study the existing means of 
raising revenues for roads in that 
county or road district, in comparison 
with those methods which have proved 
successful in other localities under like 
conditions. It would study how best to 
raise funds for use on their Model 
Road, and the most economical meth- 
ods of maintaining it when completed, 
as well as other existing roads. It 
might be advisable in this connection 
to become acquainted with various 
laws and legislation, to the end of de- 
ciding on the most ideal laws for that 
locality. Through the Project on Pub- 
lications the club can obtain literature 
with reference to road revenues and 
financing, such as the Office of PuBlic 
Roads bulletin on Bond Issues, and 
on the Repair and Maintenance of 
Highways, also manuscripts relating to 
Road Financing, as well as the State 
Highway Departments’ publications of 
those States having active highway 
supervision. Certain women’s clubs 
have in the past raised funds forcertain 


road work, and might be called upon 
to give suggestions to other clubs. 

6. Project on Cost Accounting.— 
Under this project the club might in- 
quire into the county’s methods of 
keeping accounts of revenues and ex- 
penditures on roads, and whether such 
accounts are carefully kept. It would 
keep an accurate cost account of 
money, labor and material, etc., ex- 
pended on the club’s Model Road. 
When local accounts are found in lax 
condition, or in worse than none, the 
club could create a demand that such 
accounts be kept, always in such shape 
that the people may know when and 
where their tax money goes. One of 
the great hindrances to those studying 
road economics up to the present time 
has been either the total lack or in- 
effectual keeping of accounts by local 
road authorities. The result has been 
waste of the people’s money, and crim- 
inal repetition year after year of the 
same unwise methods, furnishing no 
reasonable data to work from. The 
Publications Project can be called 
upon for papers and bulletins in this 
work also. 

7. Project on Publicity—Under this 
project arrangements should be made 
to see that the work of the club, espe- 
cially in reference to the Model Road, 
is given authentic reports in the local 
papers whenever advisable. Photo- 
graphs of roads may be needed to 
bring vividly before the public certain 
disgraceful local road conditions. At 
seasonable times short articles in local 
papers might do much toward educa- 
tion of community in regard to correct 
road methods, not only in construction, 
but in administration and legislation. 
Where the authors of such articles 
wish to verify their statements, they 
could submit the article to State or 
Federal authorities if practicable, in 
addition to the use of bulletins and 
manuscripts in reference work through 
the Publications Project. 












































Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 
October 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, 
at the same time providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 
They ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken 
wider interest in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement 
throughout the world. 


First Topic (To be read by one member). 
MoTHERS’ MISTAKES. 
SEcOND Topic (To be assigned to another member). 
Wuat OTHER PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING. SEE 
STATE NEws. 


Tuirp Topic (To be assigned to third member). 


CuRRENT NEws OF WorK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all 
sources, both local and international. 


LoAN PAPERS ON CHILD NURTURE. 


Send for the printed list of Loan Papers on Child Nurture and Child 
Welfare prepared especially for program use. The list will be sent free, 
provided stamp is enclosed. The papers are type-written. Twelve may 
be selected and kept for the season at a cost of $2.00. 

They have been written by specialists to meet the needs of parents in 
dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its development. 
Single papers will be sent for twenty-five cents and may be kept three 
weeks. Many new papers have been added to the list. 

The Report of Third International Congress on Child-Welfare con- 
tains a wealth of material for use in Parent-Teacher Associations. The 
edition is limited, so that orders should be sent promptly to secure it. 
Price $2.00. Send orders to National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, gto Loan and Trust Building, Washingteon, D.C. 

Books FOR PARENTS. 

A list of 25 books suitable for use of parents will be sent to those 

who desire it. A Circle of 25 members can have a valuable circulating 


library if each member can buy just one book, or these books may often 
be secured from the Library. 
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Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 


To.raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportunities 
to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
co-operate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the impres- 
sionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and criminals. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches childhood 
in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. \ 

To interest men and women to co-operate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be tried 
in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special officers, 
whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of confirm the 
child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blameless, 
dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so speedily 
reduce our taxes, reduce Our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions for 
correction afd reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to become 
a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which can only 
be attained through the individual homes. 











EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Dr. M. V. O’SHEA, Madison, Wis. ation,  ~otanaae NORWORTHY, Columbia Univer- 
Mrs. ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, 6515 Harvard Ave., 

Chicago, IIl., Vice-Chairman. President ANNA {Metzeey . Wilson College, Penna. 
sae Bone TRUDE VAN HOESEN, Chicago Uni- hag ARLES McMUR DeKal b, fil 

Dr. ROBERT N. WILLSON, Philadelppia, Pa. 
Prof. A AY CASWELL ELLIS, Houston, Texas. Mrs. MARY D. BRADFORD, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
Prof. WM. A. McCKEEVER. Manhattan, Kansas. Prof. EDWARD ST. OHN, Hartford, Conn. 
President H. L. WHITFIELD, Columbus, Miss. Prof. E. A. KIRKPA RICK. Fitchburg. Mass. 
President E. A. FAIRCHILD, Durham, N. H. MAXIMILIAN P. E. GROSZMANN, Ph. D. 
State News 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The 
editorial board earnestly asks the attention of every press chairman to the necessity of 
complying with this rule. 


ANNUAL CHILD WELFARE CONFERENCES OF STATE BRANCHES NATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


INDIANA, INDIANAPOLIS, OCTOBER. OREGON, PORTLAND, OCTOBER. 

MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER, OCTOBER I5, PENNSYLVANIA, LANCASTER, OCTOBER 28, 20, 
16, 17. 30. 

New Jersey, ATLANTIC City, NoveMBER Texas, SAN ANTONIO, NOVEMBER 47-7. 
12-13 VERMONT, BENNINGTON, OCTOBER. 


New York, BuFFALO, OcTOBER 13-16. 


What is State News? 


CuHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE asks for reports of work accomplished from every circle 
or association in membership. In writing to the MAGAZINE please remember that news 
of nation-wide interest must tell of work actually accomplished. It is the work, and 
not those who do it, which should be made most prominent. 
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If there are conditions and needs which are problems, send those in the news 


given. 


Others may have solved the problems which are troubling you. 


The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associa- 


tions. 


Send us reports of what you are doing. 


It will be helpful to others. 


Rural Parent-Teacher Associations 
Tue CuHILp-WELFARE MAGAZINE is especially interested in making rural conditions 
better through improvement in schools, in surroundings of schools and towns, decora- 
tions in the schools, establishing libraries, conserving health,-and improving sanitary 


conditions. 
parent-teacher association. 


All this may be accomplished through the work of a well-organized, active 
There are many which are doing valuable work and an 


account of what they have accomplished is an inspiration and help to those just beginning 


the work. 


The Child-Welfare Magazine requests all parent-teacher associations which 
have done something of real value to send an account of it to the Magazine for 


publication. 


COLORADO 


The Colorado Branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations will hold its annual convention 
in December at the time that the State 
Teachers’ Association meets in Denver. In 
this way reduced rates for delegates will be 
secured, and the possibility of the meetings 
of parents and teachers is valuable in pro- 
moting the codperation for which the Con- 
gress is working. County organizations 
and county conferences will be features of 
the work this fall. 


ILLINOIS 


The furtherance and completion of plans 
for the new season’s work in the various 
associations and in the State organization 
mark the August activity in Illinois. Mrs. 
B. F Langworthy, State President, spent 
six weeks quietly at Lauderdale Lakes, 
Wisconsin, and the State Board was 
widely separated in vacation activities—or 
inactivities. A notable impetus to interest 
in Parent-Teacher Associations was given 
in Cook County at the Teachers’ Institute 
the week of August 31 to September 4. One 
session each day was devoted to the con- 
sideration of various phases of Parent- 
Teacher Association work and the class- 
room was filled at each session. Mr. O. 
T.’ Bright, Jr., one of the division super- 
intendents, was in charge, and his program 
was divided to cover the following points: 
Need of Parent-Teacher Associations; 
Organization of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions; Suggested Programs for Parent- 
Teacher Associations. The last morning 
was given over to general discussion, the 
extent of which indicated the interest 
awakened among the teachers, many of 
them young and most of them teaching in 
rural districts. Mr. Bright himself spoke 
each morning, and he enlisted the services 
of four of our State officers to add the 
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weight of their experience and advice and 
inspiration to his own. The prospects for 
the new season’s accomplishments in IIli- 
nois are bright. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ADVANCE PROGRAM 
Thursday, October 15 
4 to 6 p.M.: Reception to delegates at Mrs. 


Milton P. Higgins’ home, 228 West 
Street. Take Salisbury Street car going 
north. 

7.30 P.M. At Trade School Hall. 


Singing under the direction of Mr. 
Charles I. Rice, director of Music in the 
Schools. 

Invocation, Allyn King Foster, D.D. 

Welcome, Hon. George F. Wright, Mayor. 

Greetings, Mr. Homer P. Lewis, Superin- 
tendent of Worcester Schools; Prof. 
Hankins, Clark University, Chairman 
Central Committee of Worcester; 
Miss Helen Hildreth, for the local 
associations. 

Response, Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, Presi- 
dent State Branch. 


Music. 

Address, Mrs. Frederic Schoff, National 
President. 

Music. 

Address, “Some Modern Problems in 


Moral Education,” Dr. David Snedden, 
State Commissioner of Education. 
Friday Morning, October 16 
Singing. 
Invocation, John J. McCoy, D.D. 

9.15 A.M.: Greetings, Mrs. N. E. Bragg, 
State President of Maine. Mrs. John B. 
Moore, State President of New Hamp- 
shire. Mrs. Henry A. Harman, State 
President of Vermont. Mrs. Dwight 
K. Bartlett, State President of Rhode 
Island. Mrs. B. L. Mott, State Presi- 
dent of Connecticut. Mrs. George O. 


Jenkins, State Regent, D. A. R. Mrs. 
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Gould, Local Co-operating Woman’s 
Club. Mrs. C. C. Baldwin, Local Co- 
operating Welfare League. Mrs. Dur- 
kee, Local Y. W. C. A. Co-operating. 

9.45: Reports, Local Presidents. 

10.45: Address, Mrs. S. H. 
“Child Welfare.” 

11.45: Address, Miss 
“Kindergarten.” 

Friday Afternoon, October 16 

2 P.M.: Singing 

Reports, Presidents of 
tions. 

3.30 P.M.: Address. 3aby Saving,” Mrs. 
Anna Steese Richardson, National 
Chairman of Child Hygiene. 

Friday Evening, October 16 

Possibly Banquet. 

7.45: Music. 

Invocation, Henry Stiles Bradley, D.D. 
Address, Albert L. Barbour, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Quincy. 
Saturday Morning, October 17 


Whitten, 


Wheelock, 


Lucy 


Local Associa- 


“p- 


9 A.M.: Singing. 
Invocation. 
9.15: Reports, Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, 
President. Mrs. Edward C. Mason, 
Recording Secretary. Mrs. L. A, 


Greenwood, Treasurer. Miss Julia A. 

Callahan, Auditor. Mrs. Robert Park, 

Legislative Chairman. Mrs. Helen S. 

Hovey, Child Welfare Magazine. 
Music. 


10.45: Address, “Helpful Programs,” Mrs. 
H. N. Wright. 
Address, Mrs. Edward N. Barney. 
11: Address, G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., 
President Clark University. 
11.30: “Address, The Trade School Ex- 


hibit in San Francisco in Ig15. 
C. C. WHITCOMB, 
Chairman on Exhibits. 


NEW MEXICO 


Mrs. Oldham, Former Organizer, Tells 
of New Mexico Work for Child Wel- 
fare—Appeals to Mothers and Teach- 
ers to Join in the Work—Ready for 
Organization of a State Branch 

HOME AND SCHOOL COOPERATION IN 

MEXICO 


While the work here is in its infancy 
and those interested have not accom- 
plished as much as they wish to, yet the 
very fact that they are interested and that 
they are doing the best they can with the 
resources at hand, argues well for the 
cause and promises much for the future. 

Because of the benefits to be derived 
from belonging to a national organization, 
no doubt the most speedy way for parents 


NEW 
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and teachers to bring about definite ad- 
vancement in child-welfare, is to affiliate 
with the “ National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations.” The 
State of New Mexico has already the re- 
quired number of members to become a 
branch; we have as earnest, active, intelli- 
gent workers as there are in the world, 
and local problems are being so!ved in 
a way that deserves praise and admiration. 
There needs only to be a leader who will 
gather together the various clubs of this 
nature and form this State branch, then 
at slight cost of dues the members may 
avail themselves of the literature, sugges- 
tions and practical helps that are being 
constantly sent out from headquarters. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, the pioneer of 
child-study in this country, at the Boston 
convention said that while the scientific 
study of children began in this country, 
foreign nations have taken it up so vigor- 
ously that leadership has passed from us, 
the best child-study now being carried on 
in Germany. 

He says further: “ The attention children 
receive in the family in this country is 
less than in any civilized land, but condi- 
tions are improving. Recent child- 
study begins to stress more and more the 
importance of the first three years of the 
child’s life. New insight into this 
period is making the nursery more im- 
portant than kindergarten or school. . . . 
That husband does most for his child who 
does most for its mother.” 

Miss Aborn, Supervisor of the Boston 
Kindergartens, said, “ The latent power of 
motherhood being developed by the Con- 
gress of Mothers is the most powerful and 
vital of all the hidden forces in the world.” 

And now what is being done along these 
lines in other States, what are we doing 
and what can we do to guard the children 
of New Mexico? What can mother love, 
and father love, and teacher love devise 
and plan and execute to help the little ones 
about us? 

We have many kinds: black, red, white 
and yellow, and “It is not the will of our 
Heavenly Father that one of these little 
ones should perish.” I visited an AI- 
buquerque school lately and I saw Indians, 
Negro, Mexican, Syrian and _ English 
children, all being taught to honor the 
American flag, to love New Mexico and to 
live righteously. What a grand profession 
is that of the teacher, and what can be 
more sacred and beautiful than enlightened, 
consecrated parenthood? Isn’t it worth 
while to enlist in a cause capable of such 
far-reaching results? 
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What we get for New Mexico children 
must come through organized, united ef- 
fort. This effort is being put forth al- 
ready in Roswell, Clovis, Portales, Tu- 
cumcari, Silver City, Carlsbad, Santa Fé, 
Albuquerque and other cities and towns. 
We read of these through “ Council 
Fires,” and the “New Mexico Journal of 
Education.” Doubtless there are many 
others not reported and the half has not 
been told of, the good accomplished and 
the work done by enthusiastic men and 
women who give time, money and influ- 
ence to better the condition of the school 
and the community. 

Bare, unsightly walls have been re- 
papered or plastered, blackboards reno- 
vated, playgrounds equipped, trees planted, 
drinking cups and _ fountains secured, 
manual training and domestic science in- 
troduced, school-rooms furnished, pictures 
bought, pianos rented, and these are only 
a few of the improvements that have been 
made possible by our Parent-Teacher 
clubs in New Mexico. 

In addition to this there have been many 
interesting, stimulating programs on vital 
topics, and parents have been helped and 
uplifted mentally and morally because of 
these meetings. Criticism of teachers has 
been lessened when the parents learned of 
actual conditions in the school-room. <A 
better understanding of motives, ideas 
and purposes must necessarily follow when 
people know and converse with each other. 
Many seemingly difficult problems arising 
between pupils and teachers may be solved 
when parents are consulted and mutual 
cooperation exists. 

The true teacher loves her work, loves 
the children and reaches out for helps of 
any kind that will make her character- 
building work more perfect and beautiful. 
Instead of resenting the interference of 
parents she will gladly accept their aid, 
and if meetings are not interesting she will 


help to make them so. All are help- 
ers or hinderers in the onward march of 
progress. 


We need many things for the children 
of our State; first of all better laws. The 
time is past when women must sit idly down 
and let the men make all laws relating to 
child-life and home. Men gladly counsel 
with us, seek our aid and listen to our ar- 
guments. 

“An unbiased, liberal-minded, thinking 
mother who has reared a family, made a 
home and kept abreast of the times, usually 
has ideas which any law-maker can well 
afford to listen to. A woman who speaks 
with reason, who is armed with facts, who 


has due consideration for the rights of 
others, never lacks for respectful hearers 
among legislators.” If many such women 
band themselves together to work col- 
lectively and individually for the passage 
of some bill they usually get what they 
want. 

We need teachers who are teachers in 
every sense of the word. We have many 
such, but there are still some among the 
ranks who care more for the salary than 
for the children. We women should exert 
our influence to have those selected who 
will build character while teaching lessons, 
and should possess for their pupils a truly 
helpful and sympathizing spirit. 

We need a better class of moving pic- 
tures. Those which are full of silly, in- 
sipid love scenes, or reckless, daring ad- 
venture are not helpful to the child-mind. 
There are others which we might have if 
we asked for them. The reels used in Ros- 
well are used in all near-by towns; AI- 
buquerque and this part of the State prob- 
ably has others. If all the mother clubs 
using the same reels would find out from 
Washington the names of some educa- 
tional, helpful pictures and ask for them 
the managers would gladly get them. Thus 
not only the children but the parents would 
be helped. A particularly good one is called 
“At the Threshold of Life,” and is a beau- 
tiful and appealing moving picture, show- 
ing the need for more kindergartens. 

We need women on our school boards. 
They have more time to look into condi- 
tions and to study the needs of the children 
than most men. 

We need enlightened parenthood. We 
need real mothers who can and will 
play with their children, tell them stories, 
enter into their feelings and lead, not 
drive, them into paths of usefulness and 
right ways of thinking. 

We need real fathers who will remem- 
ber that example is better than precept and 
who will share with their wives the duties 
and responsibilities that come with the 
bearing and rearing of children. 

We need real homes, where a helpful, 
wholesome, happy and beautiful influence 
goes out to protect and shield and guard 
and guide the boys and girls of New 
Mexico, and where they will not need to 
go elsewhere for pleasure. 

We need to read and study, think and 
plan, do and dare, inform ourselves, and 
then give to others that which we have 
gained. 

When some one ridicules the Mother 
Club, it is because he or she has never at- 
tended one. It is taken for granted that 
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those who go neglect their husbands, chil- 
dren and home duties. My observation has 
been that those most interested are the 
best wives, mothers and home-keepers. 

If a woman has to neglect things that are 
important, or leave her children in incom- 
petent hands, she had better stay at home, 
but if satisfactory arrangements can be 
made, the Parent-Teacher Club is, or 
should be, an inspiration and a recreation 
to her. 

The ideal meeting begins on time and 
ends on time. No long, tiresome talks are 
allowed, but members are limited to time 
and the president seeks to have all take 
part in the general discussions. Practical 
questions are talked of and local problems 
solved. There are no solos and readings 
foreign to the subjects that interest all. 
Time is too precious to be filled with these. 
There is good-will and kindly feeling and 
a chance for teachers and parents to ex- 
change friendly words and give the glad 
hand-shake. 

A feature of mother club work not 
touched upon is that in some _ places 
young girls who have the care of babies 
while the parents are earning the living, 
are given definite, helpful instruction in 
caring for babies and in housekeeping and 
preparing food. 

If we women of New Mexico will join 
hands and work together, what may we 
not do for the children of our State? 

“Lord, give the mothers of our State 

More love to do their part; 


better babies and child religion. Dr. 
Becht will be one of the speakers for the 
evening. October 16th includes visits to 
historical buildings, art galleries, automo- 
bile ride, luncheon and executive board 
meeting. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Mothers’ Congress Work Promoted at 
Chautauqua—Child Welfare Exhibit 
and Better Babies’ Conferences 
At the summer session of the 1914 Chau- 

tauqua of Valley City, North Dakota, the 

work of child welfare was given a prom- 
inent part on the program. ~ Two large 
tents, 40x60 each, were utilized for the 
work. One to house the child welfare 
exhibit, which was rented from the Na- 
tional Committee on Child Welfare. This 
exhibit contained fourteen sections, cover- 
ing every phase of child welfare, and was 
greatly appreciated and studied by thou- 
sands of visitors. These pictures with 
their plain statements brought truths home 
to people who would listen to no preaching. 

In this tent was also exhibited the Monte- 

sorri Playthings, which were the property 

of the Valley City Normal School. Inside 
the entrance to this tent was a table on 
which was displayed the CHtI_p-WELFARE 

MAGAZINE, the official organ of the Na- 

tional Congress of Mothers. Also litera- 

ture relating to child welfare was dis- 
tributed from this table. All visitors were 
asked to register, and there was always 
some one in charge to answer questions 











The annual convention of the Mothers 
Assembly of the State of New York is to 
be held in Buffalo October 13-16. The ex- 
ecutive meeting, with business session and 
reports of officers and chairmen, will be held 
October 13th. At the evening session, 
which opens the convention, the New York 
State Department of Education will be rep- 
resented and the codperative work with it 
will be presented. On October 14th reports 
from delegates with addresses and discus- 
sions on different phases of child welfare 
will be the program for the day. A 
visit to one of the large high schools and 
a reception in the evening will follow. On 
October 15th a stereopticon nature lecture 
—a trip to Larkin Plant and a luncheon will 
occupy the morning. The afternoon is 
given to discussion of the kindergarten, 


ig The love that reaches not alone regarding the exhibits. 

‘| The children made by birth their own, The second large tent was used for the 
+ But every childish heart. health and growth contest. Here the 
i Make in their souls true Motherhood babies were measured, weighed, and ex- 
oH Which aims at universal good.” amined. Sixty fine babies entered the con- 
ba alate test. The Woman’s Home Companion 
u NEW YORK score card was used, and each child was 


given a careful examination by dentist, 
oculist, psychologist and practising phy- 
sician. Literature was handed to the 


mothers touching upon child welfare and 


giving advice about caring for the little 
ones. The highest score was 97 per cent. 
Dale Lund, of Rogers, N. D., and Fern 
Hoffman, of Sanborn, N. D. each scored 
the same. The parents seemed to be es- 
pecially interested in learning how to care 
for their children. 

This Better Babies’ Contest once more 
brought prominently to the surface the one 
weakness of all such contests, namely: 
those mothers who really need advice 


stayed away because they felt that their 
children had no show of winning. Next 
year the plan is to eliminate the contest 
feature entirely, and simply establish Child- 
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Welfare Headquarters, where any mother 
may bring her child for examination and 
advice. There will be no prizes offered, 
no announcement made as to who made the 
highest score, and emphasis will be placed 
entirely upon the advice feature. 

The child welfare work was in charge of 
Dr. Rudolph Acher, head of the Psy- 
chology department of the Valley City 
Normal School. He was assisted by Mrs. 
Acher, who is State Organizer for the 
National Congress of Mothers. The Child- 
Welfare Club of Valley City rendered 
valuable help in the health and growth 
contest. The Cheyenne and Sorosis Clubs 
of Valley City were also very helpful in 
the exhibit tent, explaining to the visitors 
the various features of the exhibits. 


THE WORK OF ONE MOTHER 


This mother lives on a farm. She has 
six children, the eldest being seven years 
old. She milks six cows, pumps water for 
all the cattle and carries water for the 
house. Last spring she was going to take 
a wagon-load of potatoes, butter and eggs 
to town, having all.the children with her, 
as her husband was busy in the field. The 
horses ran away, throwing them all out, 
and one bright, little boy of five got his 
leg crushed badly and will always be lame. 

In my opinion the best way to help poor 
farmers.and mothers on the farm would be 
for the United States Government to fur- 
nish loans at not more than four per cent. 
interest. 

OREGON 

The little town of Multnomah, Oregon, 
has a most energetic. Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. December 12, 1913, -the citizens 
organized a Parent-Teacher Association. 
While there were but eighteen families 
with children in the school, we started off 
with thirty-seven (37) charter members at 
first meeting. At the end of ninety days 
we had one hundred and. one (101) active 
members. To interest every one to join 
we gave all the young married people to 
understand that they needed the help of 
the association for their future benefit. We 
also showed the older people, whose chil- 
dren were grown, that they had much to 
give to the younger people. We have kept 


up the thought—“‘In Unity there is 
Strength,” and by so doing have had large 
meetings. We have two afternoon meet- 


ings each month, and one evening meeting 
for the whole family. 

We have been so successful that we urge 
small towns to get a large crowd to attend 
the first meeting. We hope to be able in 
the next number of this magazine to offer 


a cash prize to any school that will organ- 
ize with a larger percentage of member- 
ship than Multnomah. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The official headquarters for the coming 
annual meeting in Lancaster will be at the 
Hotel Brunswick. This is a new hotel and 
is situated opposite the Pennsylvania rail- 
road station and is but three blocks from 
the Stevens High School, in which the 
afternoon and evening sessions of the Con- 
gress will take place. 

The Lancaster school board has offered 
the Administration Building for morning 
business meetings. The assembly room at 
the Hotel Brunswick, with a capacity of 
250, may be used also for morning ses- 
sions if desired. 

The reception on Wednesday afternoon, 
October 28, from 4 to 6 o'clock, will be 
given at the Iris Club. The Hotel Bruns- 
wick, on the European plan, makes a con- 
vention rate of $1.50 a day each for two 
in a room having toilet and running water, 
and $2.00 a day each for two in a room 
with private bath. ~ Service in restaurant, 
a la carte, breakfast, 25 to “75 cents. 
Luncheon and dinner, spécial ready dishes, 
35 to 65 cents. The Stevens House, five 
blocks from the High School,-is on the 
American plan, with rates at $3 and $4 a 
day. The Y. W. C. A. also offers its usual 
rate and privileges. 

Mr. Miese, official: photographer for the 
Panama Pacific Exposition, will take group 
photographs of the delegates at 50 cents 
each. Interest in the work of organization 
has been particularly alive throughout the 
summer past, and much of lasting good has 
been accomplished during the recess from 
regular meetings. 

Mrs. Archibald McClean, president of 
the Gettysburg associations, reports the se- 
curing of. mothers’ pensions for Adams 
County. Between March and August Mrs. 
McClean made five personal visits to the 
County Commissioners, who at last agreed 
to adopt this friendly and economic 
measure. “The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion and Child Welfare Work,” says Mrs. 
McClean, “ prompted me to do the work 
of persuasion.” A number of new and 
active members are also reported from 
Gettysburg. Mrs. J. D. Sterrett, President 
of the Central Council in Erie, reports the 
work achieved there through the influence 
on popular opinion made by the Parent- 
Teacher Associations. The Board of Edu- 


cation has built two new schools, costing 
$100,000 each, and has established two new 
training 


manual centres, two domestic 
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science centres, and one house for practical 
housekeeping. The manual training classes 
will, it is intended, make the furniture for 
this house, while the girls will make the 
curtains from draperies and bed linens. A 
new kindergarten has also been established, 
many old buildings have been improved, 
and five additional teachers have been ap- 
pointed at the High School. There was 
small opposition to the raise in the tax 
rate necessary to accomplish all this. 

“For the coming year,” writes Mrs. 
Sterrett, “the work is _ systematically 
planned, a number of specially well-quali- 
fied chairmen have been appointed, notably 
those of Child Hygiene, Child Welfare, 
Education and Publicity.” Reports from 
other associations will appear in turn as 
they come into the Congress headquarters 
at 1302 Spruce Street. 

Mrs. George K. Johnson, president, 
urges that each association make especial 
effort to send delegates to the Lancaster 
meeting. 

WASHINGTON 


Washington Branch National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations Will Meet With Washington 
Educational Association — Aberdeen 
Parent-Teacher Associations Work All 
Summer — Olympia Parent-Teacher 
Associations Plan Year’s Program— 
North Yakima Parents Join the Con- 
gress 


The Washington State branch of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations has been accorded 
the courtesy of a place on the program 
of the Washington Educational Associa- 
tion, which will hold its annual meeting in 
Tacoma, October 27-30, inclusive. 

The morning session of the Parent- 
Teacher section will begin at 10.30 on 
Friday, October 30, and will be given over 
to a meeting of the board of managers and 
outlines of work by the State chairmen of 
standing committees. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


2.30: Report of Third International Con- 
vention National Congress of Mothers, 
Mrs. T. A. Meade, Seattle. 

3.00: Address, Hon. H. B. Dewey, former 
State Superintendent Public Instruction, 
Tacoma. 

3.30: “ The Foreigner in Our Midst,” Miss 
Dema M. Chayer, Tacoma Settlement 
House. 

The Aberdeen Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions have not taken a vacation during the 
summer, but have been working on public 
playgrounds for their city, with adequate 


supervision. The loyal workers in Aber- 
deen are to be congratulated that after two 
years of effort they have at last succeeded 
in securing this, and have thus added 
another progressive city to the present 
western list. 

Olympia Officers Council held its first 
meeting of the new school year, August 28, 
with the new president, Mrs. Chas. Hord, 
in the chair. Plans were made for the work 
of the coming year, which promises to be 
the most successful in the history of 
Olympia Parent-Teacher Association. The 
following program will be used in all the 
grade schools of the city: 


September 
Reception to teachers. 


October 
School revenues. 


(a) Source. 

(b) How expended. 

(c) How school attendance 
Olympian school revenue. 


November 
Training the spenders. 
(a) Allowances. 
(b) Teaching buying. 
December 
Christmas spirit. 
, January 
Symposium: Family frolics. 
February 
Patriotic program given by the children. 
February 17th, Child Welfare Day. 
Teeth: March 
(a) First teeth. 
(b) Preparation of foods for 
building. 
(c) Effect of impaired teeth on general 
health. 


affects 


teeth 


April 
Books and Magazine Exchange: 

(1) What kind of reading do your 

children like? 

(2) Do you encourage family discus- 

sions of books read in the home? 
May 

Election of Officers. 

DATES OF MEETINGS 
Garfield Circle—First Tuesday. 
Lincoln Circle—Second Thursday. 
Washington Circle—Third Thursday. 
McKinley Circle—Second Friday. 
Roosevelt Circle—Date not set. 
Wilson Circle—Date not set. 

The North Yakima Mothers’ Club, 
fifty strong, have been added to the State 
Congress membership since the State con- 
vention in May. We believe this is just a 
beginning for this growing eastern Wash- 
ington city. 





